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THE HARVARD TUTORIAL SYSTEM IN GERMAN 


(Author's Summary.—The inauguration of the comprehensive final examination 
at Harvard brought with it a tutorial system whereby the student should be aided 
to prepare for that examination. Principles and details of the Harvard program 
and an outline of the course of study.) 


DUCATIONAL experts have frequently observed that Euro- 
pean universities expect their students to “study subjects,” 
while most American universities are content if their undergradu- 
ates merely ‘“‘take courses.”’ Our colleges commonly require un- 
dergraduates to take courses in “major” and ‘minor’ subjects 
in order to satisfy existing requirements for ‘‘concentration” and 
“distribution; they do not, however, ordinarily expect them to 
pass a comprehensive final examination in their major subject be- 
fore graduation. Instead, they automatically award the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts to all students who have completed satis- 
factorily a certain number of more or less closely related courses. 
In most of our colleges, unfortunately, these courses can often, 

be so selected that there is no very close connection between them, 
and they can almost always be conveniently forgotten as soon as 
they are completed, for the college authorities usually make no 
attempt to give the student a comprehensive view of the subject 
on which he is concentrating his main effort or to test his knowledge 
of the entire field of his concentration before they grant him his 
degree. Naturally enough, under these conditions, in the minds 
of students and instructors alike, it is the course rather than the 
subject that counts as the unit on which attention is to be focused. 
Not content with offering the student a filling ration of courses, 
nor with requirements about concentration and distribution of 
courses to make the ration well-balanced, Harvard has recently in- 
terested itself in ascertaining whether the student before the time 
of graduation has digested and assimilated theentire ration, whether 
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270 ARTHUR BURKHARD 


it has become bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, whether his 
learning in the major subject of his field of concentration has be- 
come a real part of his mental equipment for life. With this in 
view, Harvard inaugurated, some years ago} a series of comprehen- 
sive final examinations in the various fields of concentration and a 
tutorial system to prepare students for these examinations by in- 
dividual conferences during their last three years in college. 

A student at Harvard, wishing to concentrate in any depart- 
ment in the Division of Modern Languages, must, to be sure, not 
unlike students elsewhere, take a certain number of courses chosen 
with the approval of the department (at present six, at least four 
of which must be courses in the department and two of which may 
be in allied subjects). It is not sufficient, however, for graduation at 
Harvard —differing here from most other American colleges,—that 
he complete these and his other courses with a satisfactory grade. 
He must in his last year pass, in addition, general written examina- 
tions administered by the Committee of Examiners of the Divi- 
sions of Ancient and Modern Languages, as follows: 

(1) on the subject matter of ten books or groups of books of 
the Bible and of twelve plays of Shakspere (each an hour and a 
half). 

(2) on the important works of two of the following ancient 
authors: Homer, Sophocles, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Horace, and 
Virgil (one hour for each). 

(3) on a general knowledge of the literature of his own special 
field (three hours). 

In order to pass this last and most important examination in 
the field of concentration, it is necessary for undergraduates to 
“study subjects” with their tutors as well as to “‘take courses.” 
It is the tutor’s business to advise the student in the selection of 
his courses, that they may be properly correlated, to recommend 
reading for his special field, that he may fill the gaps between his 


“Tn April, 1919, the Faculty voted that general examinations should ‘be 
established for a!l students concentrating in Divisions .... which signify their 
willingness to try such examinations.’ .... Thereupon all the divisions under the 
Faculty, except those dealing with mathematics and the natural sciences, decided 
to make the experiment. .... By the academic year 1924-25, the students in all 
the divisions with a general examination had the benefit of tutoring.” Official 
Register of Harvard University, Vol. XXVI, No. 8 (March 11, 1929). General 
Examinations and Tutors in Harvard College, p. 9. 
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courses and thus gain a more complete and comprehensive view of 
his subject and last, though to his mind by no means least, be 
well prepared to pass, in his special field, the general final exami- 
nation, upon which his degree depends. 

In the Department of German, this general final examination 
endeavors to cover the entire field of German literature. From the 
specimen examination herewith reprinted,’ it will be seen that the 
four groups of Part I, to which two hours are devoted, deal chrono- 
logically with different periods of German literature; A) The 
Middle Ages, B) From the Middle Ages to the Classic Period, C) 
The Eighteenth Century, D) After the Eighteenth Century. 
Part II, to which the remaining hour is devoted, chooses for 


2GERMAN LITERATURE 

I. Treat FOUR of the following sixteen subjects, taking one from each of the 
first four groups. Candidates for Honors, however, will substitute E for D. 

A. (Thirty minutes) 
. Alliterative verse in Early German Literature. 
. Literature in Latin under the Saxon Emperors. 
. Modern German treatments of the Nibelungenlied material. 
Hartman der Ouwaere, 
ahi, wie der diu maere 
beid’ tizen unde innen 
mit worten und mit sinnen 
durchvarwet und durchzieret! 


Pe wn 


B. (Thirty minutes) 

. Reinke de Vos. 

. German Drama in the sixteenth century. 

. Johann Fischart. 

. Ein Christenmensch ist ein freier Herr iiber alle Dinge, und niemand 
untertan. 

Ein Christenmensch ist ein dienstbarer Knecht aller Dinge, und jedermann 

untertan. 


onan 


Martin Luther. 
C. (Thirty minutes) 
9, Johann Gottfried Herder. 
10. Und was ist denn nun diese bewunderte und gewiss bewundrungswiirdige 
Emilia Galotti? Unstreitig ein grosses Exempel der dramatischen Algebra. 
Friedrich Schlegel. 
11. Ich bin nicht zum tragischen Dichter geboren, da meine Natur konziliant 
ist. 
Wolfgang von Goethe. 
12. Der Dichter ist entweder Natur, oder er wird sie suchen, jenes macht 
den naiven, dieses den sentimentalischen Dichter. 
Friedrich Schiller. 
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briefer treatment more detailed subjects, selected primarily from 
the literature of the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries, of which the 
student may well be expected to have more expert knowledge.* 

One of the first and most beneficial results of the introduction of 
this General Final Examination and of the organization of the 
Tutorial System was a well-planned revision of the courses offered 
in the Depertment of Germanic Languages and Literatures. In 
addition to the already established courses aiming to impart a 
practical knowledge of the German language and to introduce the 
student to the principal works of the great German writers, which 
were, in practically every case, retained, new courses were now in- 
troduced, devoted to the history of German literature and civili- 
zation and to a critical study of special periods, authors, or literary 





D. (Thirty minutes) 
13. ‘‘Dualismus des Seins” in the dramas of Friedrich Hebbel. 
14, “Hast du vom Kahlenberg das Land dir rings besehn, 
So wirst du, was ich schrieb und was ich bin, verstehn.” 
Franz Grillparzer. 
15. “Ich bin ein deutscher Dichter, 
Bekannt im deutschen Land; 
Nennt man die besten Namen, 
So wird auch der meine genannt.”’ 
Heinrich Heine. 
16. Romantic traits in the art of Richard Wagner. 


E. (To be substituted for D by candidates for Honors) 
A summary, in German, of one of the dramas of Friedrich Schiller. 


. Answer four of the following eight questions. 

. Who were the “Bremer Beitriger’’? 

. What is the “Hamburgische Dramaturgie’’? 

. What literary forms did Klopstock use? 

. In what does Biirger excel? 

. What nineteenth century philosophers have influenced German literature? 
. What did Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff write? 

. Who are the important modern German lyric poets? 

. Who is Thomas Mann? 


’ The form of examination, as above in footnote (2), has been followed regularly, 
but the German Tutorial Board has recently recommended the introduction of 
rather longer quotations in German, of more general character, discussion of which 
will require something in the nature of an essay. On this whole subject cf. “The 
General Final Examination in the Major Study.” Report by Committee G. (Ernest 
H. Wilkins, Chairman. Report prepared by John S. Tatlock.) Bulletin A.A.U.P. 
December 1924, p. 609 ff. 
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forms. It is therefore easily possible now for a student concentrat- 
ing in German to select a program which will adequately cover 
the whole field of German literature and allow, as well, speciali- 
zation in the authors or periods of his particular interest. 

A brief review of the departmental offering as reorganized will 
make this clear. In the first place, two new general survey courses, 
introduced on the recommendation of the German Tutorial 
Board, now offer 1) “An Introduction to the History of German 
Civilization,” 2) ‘A General View of German Literature to the 
End of the Classical Period.”” For more detailed study of older 
German literature, two already established courses treating 1) 
“German Literature of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries”’ 
and 2) ‘‘German Literature of the Sixteenth Century” were retained. 
Similarly, for more advanced study of the classical period two 
reorganized half-courses deal in detail with 1) “German Litera- 
ture of the Eighteenth Century to the Death of Lessing” and 2) 
‘“‘“German Literature of the Classical Period after Lessing;’’ where- 
as for particular study of special authors and works of the classi- 
cal period, ample provision is made in old and reorganized courses 
and half-courses on 1) Goethe, 2) Schiller, 3) Lessing 4) Goethe’s 
Faust and 5) Lessing’s Laokoon. 

Likewise ‘‘German Literature of the Nineteenth Century” 
is treated in two half-courses which aim to give the student a 
general survey, with other special half-courses offering the possi- 
bility of more intensive study of certain nineteenth century au- 
thors, such as Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, and Keller. To bring 
the chronological offering down to our day a newly organized course 
now gives the student for the first time a survey of ‘‘German 
Literature since 1900.”’ And finally, the literary genres are to be 
represented in three new half-courses, soon to be introduced, 
dealing in turn with the “History of the German Drama,” “German 
Prose Fiction,’’ and the “German Lyric of the Classical Period.”’ 

With such a wide range of choice, students can now plan a 
program which forms a logical sequence and which, when com- 
pleted, offers a comprehensive view of the development of German 
literature from the earliest time to the present day. Despite this 
scientific departmental offering, which makes possible a well- 
rounded selection of nuclea and complementary courses, it is not 
possible to fill up all the gaps of every student’s preparation in the 
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class-room alone, especially since both the department and tutors, 
in an effort to avoid standardization, wisely refrain from making 
any definite courses a requirement of all concentrators. To help 
the student fill in these gaps; to supply mortar between the solid 
courses which furnish him bricks with which to build, and to aid 
him in gathering other bricks for himself to make a complete 
finished facade, is the tutor’s business and opportunity. 

Furnished by the College Office with a student’s academic 
record and program, the tutor in private consultation with each 
student determines a plan of reading and reports, designed to 
fit individual needs. Informal conferences between tutor and 
student are then held at regular intervals, usually every week, and 
last ordinarily not less than half an hour or more than an hour. 

As tutorial conferences differ as to length and frequency, 
so tutorial assignments differ with individual needs, tastes, and 
capacities. It has been possible, none the less, to determine a 
specimen list of authors and works, which represents the minimum 
amount of reading to be done in the various periods, either in 
courses or in tutorial conferences, by all students concentrating 
in German. The main items on this list are herewith reprinted.‘ 


* Readings in German Literature for Concentrators in German. 


I. Before the Eighteenth Century. 
Calvin Thomas: An Anthology of German Literature. Entire. 
Bétticher und Kinzel: Denkmiler der Alteren deutschen Literatur. 
Selections. 
In Modern German Versions:— 
Das Nibelungenlied. 
Walther von der Vogelweide: Selections. 
Hartmann von Aue: Der arme Heinrich. 
Wolfram von Eschenbach: Parzifal, books 3-6, 9, 14-16. 
Reinke de Vos: Selections. 
Martin Luther: Von der Freiheit eines Christenmenschen. 
Hans Sachs: Die ungleichen Kinder Eva. Der farend’ Schiiler in 
Paradeis. 
Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum: Selections. 
Grimmelshausen: Simplizissimus, Books I, II, V. 
Il. The Eighteenth Century. 
Lessing: Minna von Barnhelm, Emilia Galotti, Nathan der Weise, 
Laokoon I-XVI, Literaturbrief XVII 
Goethe: Gétz von Berlichingen, Leiden des jungenWerthers, Iphigenie, 
Tasso, Hermann und Dorothea. Faust, Part I; Faust, Part IT, 
Act ITT. 
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By the beginning of the Senior year, a student has usually 
completed the courses on the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
centuries, and done for his instructors or tutor sufficient reading 
to fill in the more prominent gaps in these periods. During the 
last year, his tutorial assignments and conferences are, therefore, 





Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre I-V. 
Dichtung und Wahrheit VI-XI. 
Schiller: Die Raiuber, Kabale und Liebe, Wallenstein, Maria Stuart, 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Wilhelm Tell. 
Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung. 
Poems: Selections by Nollen (Holt) 
Other authors, such as Klopstock, Wieland, Herder et. al., as represented in the 
anthologies of Thomas and Collitz: Selections from Classical German Literature. 
III. The Nineteenth Ceniury. 
A. Drama 
Anzengruber: Der Pfarrer von Kirchfeld; Der Meineidbauer. 
Grillparzer: Sappho, Medea, Ottokar, Des Meeres und der Liebe 
Wellen, Die Jiidin von Toledo. 
Hauptmann: Vor Sonnenaufgang, Die Weber, Der Biberpelz, 
Hanneles Himmelfahrt, Die versunkene Glocke. 
Hebbel: Maria Magdalena, Agnes Bernauer, Herodes und 
Mariamne, Gyges und sein Ring. 
Kleist: Der zerbrochene Krug, Das Kathchen von Heilbronn, 
Prinz Friedrich von Homburg. 


Ludwig: Der Erbférster. 
Sudermann: Heimat. 
Wagner: Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg. 


For a brief survey of German nineteenth century drama: G. Witkowski: Das 
deutsche Drama im 19. Jahrhundert. Aus Natur und Geisteswelt No. 51. 


B. Prose Fiction. 





Chamisso: Peter Schlemihl. 
Ebner-Eschenbach: Die Freiherren von Gemperlein. 
Eichendorff: Taugenichts. 

Fontane: Grete Minde, Effi Briest. 

Fouqué: Undine. 

Freytag: Soll und Haben. 

Grillparzer: Der arme Spielmann. 

Grimm: Kinder und Hausmirchen. 

Hauff: Lichtenstein. 

Heine: Harzreise. 

Heyse: L’ Arrabbiata. 

Hoffmann: Der goldene Topf, Meister Martin. 
Immermann: Der Oberhof. 

Keller: Romeo und Julia, Das Fahnlein, Kleider machen 


Leute, Der griine Heinrich: Selections. 
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appropriately concerned with a chronological review of German 
literary history. On the basis of a history of literature, such as 
that of J. G. Robertson, G. M. Priest, or Hermann Kluge, he 
outlines the development of German literature from the beginnings 
to the classical period, reading at the same time, for oral report 
at his weekly conferences and for review, the selections in an 
anthology such as that of Calvin Thomas, and for written reports 
those early authors whose works he does not know sufficiently 
well or with which he is altogether unacquainted. For each of 
the five months from November to May, he prepares an outline 
and essay on the history of German literature as follows:- 
I From the Beginnings to the Middle High German Period 

Dec. 1. 

II The Middle High German Period—The Thirteenth Cen- 
tury—Jan. 1. 

III From the Middle Ages to the Reformation—Chivalric to 
Bourgeois—Feb. 1. 

IV Humanism and the Reformation—The Sixteenth Century 
-March 1. 





Kleist: Michael Kohlhaas. 

Ludwig: Zwischen Himmel und Erde. 

Meyer: Der Heilige, Die Hochzeit des Ménchs. 
Morike: Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag. 
Raabe: Else von der Tanne. 

Scheffel: Ekkehard. 

Storm: Immensee. 

Sudermann: Frau Sorge. 

Tieck: Der blonde Eckbert. 


For a brief survey of German Prose Fiction: H. Mielke: Geschichte des deutschen 
Romans, Sammlung Géschen, No. 229. 
C. Lyric Poetry. 
Selections from the poems of Droste-Hiilshoff, Heine, Hélderlin, 
Lenau, Meyer, Morike, Platen, and Uhland, as contained in such 
anthologies as: 
H. G. Fiedler: Oxford Book of German Verse. 
H. Kluge: Auswahl deutscher Gedichte. 
W. Vesper: Die Ernte der deutschen Lyrik. | * 
or in American Anthologies such as those of Bruns, Burkhard, von 
Klenze, Lieder, Nollen et al. 
For a brief survey of German Poetry: H. Spiero: Geschichte der deutschen Lyrik, 
Aus Natur und Geisteswelt No. 254. 
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V The Thirty Years’ War—The Seventeenth Century— 
April 1. 
During April he makes a final review of more modern German 
literature from the classical period to the present, which he has 
been studying in his courses and with his tutor during his Junior 
and Sophomore years, so that by May first he is ready for the 
General Final Examination. 

Unlike the tutorial work of the Senior year, no fixed scheme 
of study can be applied to the work of the Sophomore and Junior 
years. In so far as it is possible to speak of a plan for the Junior 
year that will adapt itself to all cases, it may be said that the 
aim is to study German literary history, as revealed in the more 
important literary movements; in the still less uniform Sophomore 
year, to study German literary history as revealed in the different 
literary forms. 

Thus in the Junior year, when the aim is to make the student 
familiar with the more important literary movements dominating 
German literature, the first month may well select as a subject, 
Rationalism. The author whom the student reads would then be 





IV. The Twentieth Century. 
A. Dramaand Prose. 


Frenssen: Jorn Uhl. 
Hauptmann: Rose Bernd, Ketzer von Soana. 
Hofmannsthal: Tor und Tod. 


Kaiser: Die Biirger von Calais. 

Mann: Tonio Kréger, Buddenbrooks. 
Schnitzler: Leutnant Gustl, Bertha Garlan. 
Schénherr: Glaube und Heimat, Erde. 
Wassermann: Aufruhr um den Junker Ernst. 
Wedekind: Friihlings Erwachen, Erdgeist. 
Werfel: Tod des Kleinbiirgers. 


B. Lyric Poetry. 

Selections from the poems of Dehmel, George, Liliencron, Rilke and 

Werfel, as contained in such anthologies as: 

O. Benda: Die Lyrik der Gegenwart. 

H. Bethge: Deutsche Lyrik seit Liliencron. 
For a brief survey of Modern German Literature: H. Naumann: Die deutsche 
Dichtung der Gegenwart. 

Professor F. W. J. Heuser informs me that a list similar to the above has been 

compiled for the use“of honors students at Columbia. 
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Lessing, the works with which he must make himself familiar 
are “Minna von Barnhelm,” ‘Emilia Galotti,’ “Nathan der 
Weise,” ““Laokoon” I-XVI, “Literaturbrief’”’ XVII. He must be 
prepared for a discussion of these three dramas and for subjects 
suggested by the two critical works; such as, the difference between 
painting and poetry, the significance of Shakspere for German 
drama. He must be able to define the ¢erm rationalistic, and pre- 
sent at the final conference of the month a report on the attitude of 
Lessing and Herder to Laokoon. 

This first monthly report thus forms a transition to the 
subject of study in the second month, the literary movement 
known as Sturm und Drang, which can, for the sake of uniformity 
in this series, be called Primitivism. Here the authors whom 
the student reads are Young Goethe, Young Schiller and the 
Sturm und Drang dramatists; the works are ‘“Gétz,’’ ““Werther,”’ 
“Urfaust’”’; ‘Rauber,’ ‘““Kabale und Liebe” and one or two other 
representative prose dramas of the time; the discussion would 
deal with the aims and methods of the Stiirmer und Drédnger, 
the terms to be defined would be emotional, Gothic, primitive, 
and the report, finally, would compare for example the opening 
monologues of the “Urfaust” and ‘‘Iphigenie.”’ 

This report again forms a transition to the subject of the next 
two months, the literary movements, here called Idealism and 
Classicism, as represented by Schiller after his study of Kant and 
Goethe after his return from Italy, under each one of which 
subjects, authors, works, discussion, terms, reports are indicated 
by the tutor. This is the case also in the remaining months for 
the other dominant literary movements, here called Romanticism, 
Realism, Naturalism, Expressionism; so that during the Junior 
year the student will have passed in review eight literary move- 
ments, each one offering a subject for study for one of the eight 
full months of the academic year from October to May.5 


§ For the subject Idealism; the author is Schiller; the works,““Jungfrau,” “Wallen- 
stein,” “Wilhelm Tell;” Selections from the poems, aesthetic and historical writings; 
the discussion deals with Schiller’s Treatment of History in his dramas; the report 
compares Schiller’s “Jungfrau” and Shaw’s “St. Joan,” Schiller’s “Handschuh” 
and Goethe’s “Veilchen;” the terms to be defined for Schiller are sentimental, 
idealistic, rhetorical, ethical. 

For the subject, Classicism; the author is Goethe; the works, “Iphigenie,” 
“Tasso,” “Hermann und Dorothea,” “Faust; Selections from the poems, prose 
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The tutorial assignments of the Sophomore year offer the 
greatest problem to the tutor, but possibly also the greatest 
opportunity. Sophomores are usually not yet competent to read 
German by themselves readily enough for profit or pleasure nor is 
their preparation ordinarily sufficient to begin the study of German 
literary history, either in different successive literary movements 
as an introduction or in chronological sequence as a review, which, 
as we have just seen, is the method of approach employed in the 
tutorial conferences of the Junior and Senior years. The most 
one can demand is that Sophomores read some shorter and simpler 
works in German and some longer and more difficult works in 
English translation in each of the different literary forms, novel, 
short-story, drama, and poetry. The student’s oral or written 
reports on the recommended reading will be supplemented in 
conferences by the tutor, with an historical survey showing the 
development of the particular literary form under discussion. 

For the German drama, for example, such an historical survey 
makes mention of the drama of the Middle Ages, of the Reform- 
ation, of Gryphius in the seventeenth century, Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schiller in the eighteenth, Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, and 
Wagner in the nineteenth, Hauptmann in the twentieth. The 
assignment exacts as reading on the part of the student such 
standard dramas as Emilia Galotti, Iphigenie, Wilhelm Tell 
for the eighteenth; Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, Agnes Bernauer, 





and autobiography; the discussion deals with the differences between “Natur 
und Kunst” as summed up in Goethe’s sonnet of that title, the report compares 
the opening lines of Goethe’s “Iphigenie” and Kleist’s “Prinz Friedrich von Hom- 
burg,” the terms to be defined for Goethe in contrast with Schiller are naive, real- 
istic, metaphorical, aesthetic; for Classicism in contrast with Romanticism: classic, 
typical, social, and the phrase ‘“‘Edle Einfalt und stille Grésse.” 

For the subject, Romanticism; the authors are Heine, Uhland, Mérike; Eichen- 
dorff, Hoffmann, Kleist; the works, ““Taugenichts,” “Michael Kohlhaas,” “Prinz 
Friedrich von Homburg,” and Selected Poems; the discussion deals with “Werther 
and “Prinz Friedrich” as symbols of their centuries; the report compares the opening 
lines of “Iphigenie,”’ “Prinz Friedrich,” and “Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen,” 
the terms to be defined for Romanticism are romantic, individual, characteristic. 

Similarly for the subjects Realism, Naturalism, Expressionism, authors, works, 
discussions, reports and terms are suggested. Among the reports are, for example, 
the treatment of Emotion in “Effi Briest” and “Bertha Garlan,” the love scenes in 
“Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen” and in “Vor Sonnenaufgang,” the conflict of 
duty and inclination in Kleist’s “Prinz Friedrich” and Unruh’s “‘Offiziere,” etc, etc. 
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Jiidin von Toledo for the nineteenth century. The report compares 
these last three dramas as to subject and treatment, or from the 
selected dramas of Hebbel tries to arrive at his theory of the drama, 
or contrasts Schiller’s version of the Jungfrau with Shaw’s St. 
Joan. 

Similarly, for the German novel, the historical survey selects as 
representative works, in the Middle Ages, Wolfram’s Parzifal, 
in the seventeenth century, Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus, 
in the eighteenth, Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, in the nineteenth, 
Keller’s Der griine Heinrich, in the twentieth, Mann’s Budden- 
brooks. The report based on the reading of similar standard 
works compares Wilhelm Meister and Der griine Heinrich; Budden- 
brooks with Soll und Haben or with Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga; 
Effi Briest with Bertha Garlan; Frau Sorge with Jérn Uhl. 

If such exploitation of the possibilities inherent in the other 
literary forms*solves the problem for the Sophomore tutorial assign- 
ments, it also points to the tutor’s opportunity of interesting the 
student at the very beginning of his course in the literature, geog- 
raphy, history, art, life, and thought of Germany. By utilizing 
such a series as the German Classics,’ or by references to the biblio- 
graphy of German literature in English translation,’ by reading 
translations of more recent German works, published in ever-in- 
creasing numbers by progressive American firms,*’even a Sophomore 
fairly unfamiliar with German can get an introduction to contem- 


6 For German poetry students are invited to compare Goethe’s “Der Singer” 
and Uhland’s “Des Singers Fluch’’ to establish the terms dramatic and epic, 
Goethe’s “Das Veilchen” and Schiller’s ‘Der Handschuh” to establish the terms 
naive and sentimental; Heine’s ‘‘Der Hirtenknabe” and Uhland “Des Knaben 
Berglied” for the terms metaphorical and rhetorical. 

For the German short-story comparisons are suggested between Eichendorff’s 
“Taugenichts” and Heine’s “Harzreise;’ Mérike’s “Mozart auf der Reise nach 
Prag” and Grillparzer’s “Der arme Spielmann;” Hoffmann’s “Meister Martin” 
and Wagner’s “‘Meistersinger.”’ 

For both, of course, as for the other literary forms, opportunity is given for 
an appropriate historical survey. 

7 The German Classics — Masterpieces of German Literature translated into 
English, in 20 volumes, edited by Kuno Francke et. al. 1916 f. N. Y. 

8A Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation, by B. Q. 
Morgan, University of Wisconsin Studies, 1922. 

* Notably: Boni and Liveright; Harcourt, Brace & Co.; Knopf; Simon and 
Schuster; Viking Press, etc. 
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porary German literature and philosophy. However inadequate his 
knowledge of German may be at the beginning of his Sophomore 
year, he can profit much by drawing a map showing the principal 
rivers, mountains, forests, provinces, and towns of Germany, 
which will give him a clear picture of German geography. He 
can read English works like those of Gooch, Henderson, Schevill, 
or Waugh, that teach him about German history. He can make 
himself familiar with the German scene, the racial and regional 
diversity of German culture in town and country, against pro- 
vincial background and in metropolitan community, in archi- 
tectural and artistic settings both medieval and modern, see color- 
ful peasant dress and gay student life and find revealed the in- 
terests of modern German youth; youth-movement, sport, yes, even 
aviation, in a large number of older or more recent plentifully il- 
lustrated books and texts in either English or German or sometimes 
both.!° By becoming familiar with reproductions in more scholarly 
publications of a similar kind," he learns to know the lives and 
works of Germany’s most distinguished men of letters and the 
more famous and imposing monuments of German art. 

The student’s interest in these varied phases of artistic and 


10 Kurt Hielscher, Picturesque Germany. ArtandLandscape. N.Y. (Brentano) 

Das deutsche Land in auserlesenen Bildern. (Langewiesche) 

Deutsche Baukunst. Old German Architecture. (Ibidem) 

The series, Die blauen Biicher. (Ibidem) 

The series, Die schéne deutsche Stadt. (Piper) 

The six series, Picturesque Germany (German Civilization, German Land- 
scapes, German Museums, German Rhine, etc.) sponsored by the Reichsbahnzen- 
trale fiir den deutschen Reiseverkehr. 

The series on Art and Germany, Music and Germany, Sport and Germany etc. 
published by the University Travel Department of the North German Lloyd. 

McBride, R. M., Towns and People of Modern Germany, N. Y., 1927, and 
older books such as: 

Dawson, W. H., German Life in Town and Country 

Sidgwick, Mrs. A., Home Life in Germany 

Fabricius, Die deutschen Corps 

Rosen, J., Die deutschen Volkstrachten 

Stern, E. und Herald, Heinz, Reinhardt und seine Biihne, etc., etc. 

11 Kénnecke, Deutscher Literatur Atlas 

Koenig, Deutsche Literaturgeschichte 

Vogt und Koch, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. 

Neubert, Franz, Goethe und sein Kreis 

Wychgram, Schiller, dem deutschen Volke dargestellt, etc., etc. 
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commercial accomplishment among the Germans and the various 
aspects of the picturesque German scene has been further stim- 
ulated by lectures given from time to time by the tutors. The 
lectures, illustrated by slides, by motion picture films,” by musical 
expositions, have been rewarded by large attendance. They have 
resulted every year in encouraging concentrators to attend operas, 
orchestral concerts, song recitals in Boston and Cambridge, to 
hear German music; to visit the museums of Boston, the Fogg 
Art Museum, and especially the Germanic Museum of Harvard, 
to become familiar with examples of German art; and also, to 
spend part of their summer vacation in travel in Germany, to see 
and hear the subject of their studies at first hand. 

While the exhibits of the Germanic Museum have long been a 
source of inspiration to students of German at Harvard, additional 
facilities for more immediate contact with things German have 
more recently been provided. Modest beginnings have been made 
for a German Tutorial Library, to contain modern German works 
in the original or in translation, for which the regular college 
library has not sufficient funds. Gifts of books, pictures, and 
collections of illustrative materials (etchings, engravings, maps, 
post-cards, posters, prints, theatre programs, etc.) have come from 
friends and former professors'* and from German railroad“ and 
steamship companies in Boston and New York. Although not 
on such a magnificent scale as the recently reopened Deutsches 
Haus at Columbia, the German Tutorial Room in Holyoke House 
tries to create an atmosphere of Germany for concentrators in 
German who come there."® 

In such a German environment, the well-equipped tutor, who 
knows his Germany from years of study there in the past and who 
keeps abreast with more modern developments from contacts 
formed there during his summer vacations, can confer in German 


2 Both slides and films of Germany can now be secured for such lectures at 
nominal cost from the German Tourist Information Office, 665 Fifth Avenue,N.Y.C. 

4 Notably through the kindness of Professors H. C. Bierwirth, L. B. R. Briggs, 
D. G. Lyon, E. S. Sheldon, H. S. White, etc. 

* From P. H. Renz, German Tourist Information Office, N. Y. C. 

* From Christopher de Groot, North German Lloyd Office, Boston. 

* Due largely to the imagination and energy of Miss Bernice V. Brown, Dean 
of Radcliffe College, a Tutorial Building with rooms decorated in appropriate 
manner for different departments has been created at Radcliffe. 
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or English with students in a more informal and leisurely manner 
and make more personal contacts than in the barren class room 
during a lecture or in a few hurried minutes of consultation 
between classes. 

For tutorial work is not concerned primarily with imparting 
information to a group but aims rather through its guidance to 
encourage independent reading and thought in the individual. 
The tutor does not try to supply the student with information 
but tells him where he can find it; he does not insist on putting 
ideas into the student’s head but encourages him to develop ideas 
of his own by reading and discussion, endeavoring always to pro- 
voke active personal thought instead of an attitude of passive 
receptivity. The tutor seeks to plant ambition where it does not 
exist, and cultivate it where it does, keeping always in mind that 
the aim of the system is mastery of the chosen subject viewed 
as a whole, by a student who has learned to educate himself from 
books and to probe independently into those problems which 
interest him as an individual. Although from the standpoint of 
academic organisation the function of the tutor is to help the 
student cope with the General Final Examination, the educational 
result which the tutorial method of instruction is designed to achieve 
is much more important and has been summarized briefly as 
follows: “the substitution of the mastery of a subject for the 
accumulation of credits in separate courses; intellectual initiative 
and independence on the part of the student, such close and in- 
formal contact between teacher and student as will, on the one 
hand, bring into play the personal influence of the teacher, and, 
on the other hand, both discover and meet the individual needs 
of the student.’”” 

The results of the tutorial system at Harvard and Radcliffe’, 
as revealed in the written General Final Examination and in 


1” The Preceptorial or Tutorial System. Report by Committee G. (Ernest H. 
Wilkins, Chairman. Report prepared by R. B. Perry.) Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, Vol. X, No. 7, November, 1924. p. 556. 

This report is prefaced by a bibliography of the subject, which enumerates 
68 items. To the list should be added the following treatments of the Harvard 
Tutorial System:—The pamphlet, General Examinations and Tutors in Harvard 
College, Official Register of Harvard University, Vol. XXVI, No. 8, March 11, 
1929; and the following articles entitled “The Tutorial Idea” which have all 
appeared in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 
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oral examinations for honors candidates, have been encouraging. 
Unbiased observers, who examine undergraduate candidates for 
honors in German, remark that students prepared under the 
tutorial system manifest a keenness of criticism, a power of 
thought, and a knowledge of their subject which many a candidate, 
less fortunate in his undergraduate preparation elsewhere, does not 
possess even when he presents himself for his doctor’s examination. 
Theses written by such undergraduate candidates for highest 
honors!® often reveal a distinction of style and an ability of re- 
search lacking in many a doctoral dissertation. Not least among 
the reasons for raising the requirements for the degree of Master 
of Arts is the widespread feeling that the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, awarded only to students who after three years of tutorial 
instruction are able to pass the General Final Examinations, is 
more difficult to achieve and represents more of an academic 
attainment than the old Master’s degree. Certainly the day is 
past when college presidents can please with contemptuous jests 
about the “capacity of the undergraduate mind to resist the 
intrusion of knowledge’. Nowadays it is more common to hear 
tutors remark that they prefer conferences with their better 
Seniors to sitting in seminars with graduate students, and every- 
where professors seem pleased with the many evidences of intellec- 
tual interest among their undergraduate auditors. 
ARTHUR BURKHARD 
Harvard University 





Edward A. Whitney, Nov. 27, 1924; F. A. O. Schwarz, Dec. 4, 1924; H. H. 
Burbank and R. P. Blake, Dec. 11, 1924; also R. Demos, Problems of the Tutor, 
Oct. 15, 1925. Ibidem. 

See also the article by President A. L. Lowell, General Examinations and 
Tutors in Harvard College. Ed. R. 8:61, April 1927. 

It is from such articles that the formulation of the ideas of the last paragraph 
in the text above has in part been derived. 

18 Statistics and statements concerning them may be found in the “Reports 
of the President and the Treasurer of Harvard College.” Presidents and Deans 
of both Harvard and Radcliffe seem pleased with the success of the system as 
shown by the results produced. 

19 Among such theses submitted in recent years have been:—The Personal 
and Literary Relations of Richard Wagner and Friedrich Nietzsche; The Revival 
of Hebrew Learning in Germany in the Sixteenth Century; The Transition from 
Impressionism to Expressionism, Rainer Maria Rilke to Franz Werfel; The Poetry 
and Personality of Dehmel, Droste-Hiilshoff, Lenau, Mérike, etc. 


A GENERAL LANGUAGE COURSE AS A PRE- 
REQUISITE TO FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 

(Author's summary.—The General Language Course in Detroit serves for 
prognosis, for laboratory study of linguistics, and as a try-out for several languages. 
Progress, results, and an outline of the present course.) 

HE enrollment in the high schools of the country is nearly 1000 

per cent greater today than it was 25 years ago. Whereas 
the high school used to represent the “survival of the fittest’ it 
is now a heterogeneous mass including a large group of pupils 
who are there by virtue of their ‘chronological age,”’ having moved 
along in spite of the fact that their “mental age’ may be two or 
three years behind the average for their class. The high school 
must accept these pupils and give them an adequate training for 
their future work—hence the multiplicity of new courses in the 
curriculum to meet the ever-increasing needs. Many of these pu- 
pils think they want to go to college; their parents can afford to 
send them, so why shouldn’t they go? Most of these pupils want 
to take a foreign language (you will notice that I don’t say want to 
learn or want to study.) They want “to be exposed to a foreign 
language” just long enough to get a mark and they hope it won’t 
hurt too much. But these attempted inoculations are paid for by 
the public and the number of inevitable failures is expensive. 
The schools try to cut expenses by increasing the size of the classes, 
with the result that the failures grow in number. The schools 
then demand that the percentage of failures be lowered, and so 
pupils who actually fail are passed. Then our friends the ‘“Edu- 
cators” show that our pupils don’t know anything, ergo the study 
of a foreign language is worthless. The corollary is: drop foreign 
language from the curriculum! 

To quote from an Editorial in the Modern Language Journal 
(April 1929), ‘We are under fire from the big guns in education.”’ 
They claim that the benefits of the study of foreign languages are 
not commensurate with the time and effort demanded. They 
regard the matter purely from a narrow utilitarian standpoint, 
asserting that only those who are going to use the foreign lan- 
guages in their future vocations should devote any time to study- 
ing them. They leave out of account the cultural value and that 
intangible something which cannot be measured, but which we 
language students know results from the study of any language 
pursued seriously for some time. 
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That brings me to the question as to who should and who should 
not study a foreign language and how this may be determined. 
Success in language study can not be predicted on average general 
intelligence alone. Other factors enter into the problem: When 
should the study begin? How long should it continue? What should 
be the specific objectives? What should be the content of the 
course? What should be the standards of achievement? 

Definite answers to these questions have never been made. 
Whether they can be answered once and for all is doubtful. How- 
ever, I should like to tell you about our efforts in Detroit to find 
a solution for some of these ever-present problems. 

We are now giving our pupils in the eighth grade of the junior 
high school a preliminary and exploratory course in General Lan- 
guage which serves three purposes: first, it is a prognosis of lan- 
guage ability; second, it is a laboratory course in the basic prin- 
ciples of language; third, it is a try-out in several foreign languages 
presented in their relations to English. 

We take the term General Language to mean a survey of lan- 
guage as a whole from its simple beginnings to the highly deve- 
loped instrument it is today. By the Socratic method we evolve 
the nature, the function, and the importance of language as a 
tool in human progress. This leads to a study of the origin and 
development of the English language, and its relationship to 
other languages. Thus we obtain background for the study of the 
essential principles of language structure, necessitating a thorough 
review of the fundamentals of grammar. 

The chief aim of this course is primarily to strengthen the 
pupils’ English by presenting it to them from new angles, and inci- 
dentally to arouse an interest in foreign languages because of their 
relationship to English. By a study of the foreign elements in 
English the pupil is brought to see the value of studying a foreign 
language. When he realizes the composite nature of English with 
its Germanic base and Romanic superstructure and its trimmings 
and ornaments, borrowed bits here and there, he doesn’t say, 
“What’s the use?”’ Sehen, sah, gesehen doesn’t seem so outlandish 
when placed beside see, saw, seen. French doesn’t seem so absurd 
when he can get the gist of a whole paragraph of it by merely check- 
ing it with English cognates. By this method the pupil gains 
some knowledge of the keys to language in general and may then 
apply his information to a specific language. 


Co not ah AIS arts 
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Word analysis and dictionary study are inevitable concomi- 
tants of the course and serve to enrich the pupil’s vocabulary and 
foster a habit of weighing words and meanings which is of real 
value for accuracy of thought and expression. The course is there- 
fore of practical use in improving his English. But our course is 
also a try-out in foreign language study. With this in view it con- 
tains a series of easy lessons in three modern languages, French, 
German, and Spanish, as well as in Latin. It is not the purpose 
of this course to teach any one of these foreign languages; it 
merely provides an opportunity for the pupil to experiment with 
just enough foreign language material to open up the field and 
enable him to select a language with a better understanding of its 
significance. He can decide which language to select and he has 
some notion of what its study involves. He does not proceed in 
the dark. 

The teacher on the other hand watches each pupil to determine 
language ability. If the pupil does not show any ability for French 
he may begin to develop a little in the German lessons. Then there 
are Spanish and lastly Latin lessons, where the pupil may give 
signs of a growing interest and understanding. It has been our 
experience that the pupil who shows marked lack of ability in these 
try-out lessons invariably fails if he insists on taking a foreign 
language in spite of the teacher’s recommendation that he shall 
not take it. 

We cannot, in a public school, actually refuse to let a pupil 
take a subject which his parents insist that he take, but we pre- 
dict his failure and we have so far been justified in our predictions. 
We have found a very high correlation in the marks of pupils 
in General Language and in the foreign language they have taken. 
We are starting now an investigation of the present conditions 
and I believe we shall find our expectations fully justified. 

A brief history of the development of this particular course 
may be of interest. Some nine or ten years ago I began to play 
with some linguistic material with a view to making a basic for- 
eign language course for the ninth grade, to be required of all 
who wanted to take a foreign language in the high school. The 
deplorable ignorance of the most elementary principles of grammar 
was forcing foreign language teachers to spend more than half 
of their time on such essentials as parts of speech, subject, object, 
and predicate word, agreement of subject and verb, the sentence, 
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the clause, and the phrase, transitive and intransitive verbs, 
tense, mood, etc. It was my purpose to teach these essentials by 
some sugar-coated method. I soon realized that this would fill a 
long-felt want. But why begin in the ninth grade, why not start in 
the eighth? The material as then prepared differed greatly from the 
lessons which we have now evolved and which enable any teacher 
to handle the work provided she has some foreign language back- 
ground. We have revised our material and our plans in the light 
of experience. At first we had a one-semester course in the second 
part of the seventh grade and made it a substitute for English. 
Then we gave it to a select group and taught it along with English. 
We have now a year’s course in the eighth grade and teach it along 
with English and in place of the foreign language which we have 
now put back into the ninth grade. We found that nothing was 
gained by putting a foreign language into the lower grades—by 
which I mean that the pupils who began in the ninth grade did 
very much better than those who began in the seventh or eighth. 
Especially is this true today when almost 90% of our pupils study 
a foreign language for only two years and the specific objective 
is reading ability. We cannot hope to compete with European 
schools, where a foreign language is begun early and continued 
throughout the school course. We cannot afford to have our classes 
packed with seat-warmers who have neither ability nor interest 
in the foreign language. We must have “elimination” courses. 
When our classes are made up of the linguistically alert the study 
of foreign languages will regain its former prestige, it will be a hall 
mark of superiority. Our ideal should be quality and not quantity 
production. 

Following is an outline of the course as now given. 

GENERAL LANGUAGE 
Part I—25 Lessons 
I Introduction. 

1. Origin and nature of language. A. Gestures, expressive movements, signs, 
signals. B. Sounds, cries, speech. 2. Development of language. A. Growth, steps 
in word formation. B. Change. 3. Function of language. A. Communication, 
exchanging ideas. B. Tool of thought, reasoning. 4. Importance of Language. 
A. Necessary for the progress of the race. 5. Definition. A. Language from Latin 
lingua, a means of communication. 

Il The Art of Writing. 

1. The five steps in the development of writing. A. The alphabet. B. Our 

English alphabet. jj 
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Part If—25 Lessons 
I. Map study tracing the movements of the different peoples who came to 
Britain. II. Topics in connection with early English history. III. Brief summary of 
Early English with special reference to language. IV. The Indo-European or Aryan 
Family of languages to which English belongs. 
Part I1I—35 Lessons 
I. Easy lessons in French for the purpose of comparing it with English. 
II. Easy Spanish to compare with English. III. Easy German to compare with 
English. IV. Reasons for studying modern foreign languages. 


Part IV—50 Lessons 


A series of easy Latin and English lessons to show their relationship and clarify 
technical grammar needed for an understanding of both languages. 


Part V—10 LEssons 
Greek in English for the purpose of understanding the many technical words 
in daily use. 
Part VI—30 LEssons 
Dictionary Study and Derivatives in order to put to actual use the knowledge 


of foreign elements in English which have been studied and to enrich the vocabulary 
and lay a firm foundation for future language growth. 


To sum up, the General Language course serves to eliminate 
the linguistically unfit, thus diminishing failures, and commends 
itself therefore as a measure of economy of time and money. It 
is a unit in itself and whether the pupil actually undertakes the 
study of a foreign language or not the course will be beneficial 
because it helps to improve the pupil’s English; it enriches his 
vocabulary; it correlates with all English work as well as with 
history; it is rich in by-products; it is both practical and cultural. 
While it does not pretend to teach any language, it teaches about 
language and it opens up an inexhaustible source of valuable lin- 
guistic material which in many cases will prove as worth while 
as a mere smattering of a foreign language, which seems to be all 
that many of our foreign language pupils have today. With a 
select group continuing a foreign language for three years after 
getting a General Language background we should soon have 
reason to be better satisfied with the products of our labors. 


Litty LINDQUIST 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages 
Detroit Public Schools, 
Michigan 








NEW TYPE EXAMINATION IN SPANISH LITER- 
ATURE 
(Author's summary.—An attempt to apply the new-type testing methods to 
an examination in an advanced literature course.) 


HE new type short-answer questions in Spanish literature 

which follow constituted only part of the final examination in 
a special survey course for teachers of Spanish. The other factors 
that were considered in evaluating the term’s work of the students 
included fifteen original essays, of about 500 words each, written 
in Spanish by every student on assigned topics such as “Los 
Origenes del drama espafiol,” “Lope de Vega y Calderén,” “El 
Espafiolismo en la novela del siglo XIX,” etc. After these themes 
had been corrected and returned to the students they formed the 
basis for discussion in class. During the discussions as well as in 
the lectures and in the supplementary reading greater emphasis 
was placed on appreciation of literary beauty and power than on 
mere factual information. 

The tests below were constructed with a clear understanding 
of their limitations. They are not intended to measure the sense 
of aesthetic appreciation—an indefinite and variable factor which 
is hardly susceptible of measurement. They simply aim to fulfill 
the important function of measuring satisfactorily the drill and 
informational aspects of the course—phases which, fortunately 
or unfortunately, are stressed in the examinations for higher li- 
censes for which the teacher-students of this course were pre- 
paring. 

The new type technique applied to the literary field offers the 
same advantages as elsewhere: it gives an objective as contrasted 
with a capricious and highly subjective index of accomplishment; 
the answers can be scored easily, accurately, and expeditiously; and 
the brevity of the responses makes possible a sampling of elements 
of great breadth and variety. However, it is not a question of the 
superiority of the new style over the old style test. Nor is it to 
be assumed that the short-answer form of test is to take the place 
of the traditional essay type of examination in testing literary 
judgment and appreciation, power of expression, and reflective 
thought. It is merely a supplementary measure of achievement 
of those abilities that lend themselves more effectively to the 
technique popularized by the standardized tests. 
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I. You are to identify the one superior choice and place its letter (a,b,c,d, 

or e) at the left of the number of the question: 

__ 1. The first important literary genre to develop in Spain was (a) the novel, 
(b) the drama, (c) epic poetry, (d) the pastoral romance, (e) biography 

___. 2. The dominant influence in Juan Manuel’s works is (a) French, (b) English, 
(c) Italian, (d) Oriental, (e) Portuguese 

___3. The Prince of Castilian Poets is a name applied to (a) Cervantes, (b) 
Garcilaso de la Vega, (c) Lope de Vega, (d) Santillana, (e) Espronceda 

____4. The chief representative of the Romantic school in Spain was (a) Pardo 
Bazdn, (b) Fernén Caballero, (c) Calder6n, (d) Espronceda, (e) Martinez 
de la Rosa 

__5. Haz de Leijia: (a) play, (b) poem, (c) novel, (d) city, (e) writer 

___.6. Epic poem of the Argentine: (a) La Araucana, (b) Reino de los incas, 
(c) Marfa, (d) Martfn Fierro, (e) Amalia 

___. 7. The two literary genres the Spaniards have most excelled in are (a) drama, 
(b) poetry, (c) history, (d) novel, (e) biography 

___ 8. Rey sabio: (a) Carlos V, (b) Juan II, (c) Fernando VII, (d) Alfonso X, 
(e) Felipe IV 

___ 9. “Possesses every beauty except the highest of all—moral beauty.”’: 
(a) Unamuno, (b) Bécquer, (c) Rubén Darfo, (d) Luis de Leén, (e) Zorilla 

___. 10. N&jera, Martf, Silva, and Rubén Darfo were: (a) modernistas, (b) 
culteranistas, (c) regionalistas, (d) naturalistas, (e) romdnticos 

___ 11. The “C4ntigas” were written in (a) Arabic (b) Hebrew, (c) Provengal, 
(d) Galician, (e) Catalan 

____ 12. The originals of all the cantares de gesta (a) were burned by the French, 
(b) have been lost, (c) are in the Hispanic Museum, (d) are in the Escorial, 
(e) are in the Bibliothéque Nationale 

___. 13. José Blanco White: (a) Catholic, (b) Mysterious Night, (c) Diablo 
Mundo, (d) painter, (e) ambassador 

__ 14. Fuero Juzgo: (a) Gothic laws, (b) shrine, (c) poem, (d) knight, (-) 
pseudonym 

___. 15. Caciquismo: (a) disease of royal family, (b) labor unions, (c) Inca 
ritual, (d) literary trait, (e) boss-system 

___ 16. Marqués de Estella: (a) Duque de Alba, (b) Principe de Asturias, 
(c) Conde Lucanor, (d) Primo de Rivera, (e) Don Juan 

—__.17. Atahualpa: (a) Aztec, (b) Inca, (c) legendary hero, (d) actor, (e) river 

____ 18. Las Casas: (a) historian, (b) general, (c) scientist, (d) painter, (e) inventor 

___. 19. Castelar: (a) fortress, (b) grammarian, (c) food, (d) orator, (e) Mexican 

__— 20. Cetina: (a) capa y espada, (b) anthology, (c) four-act plays, (d) género 
chico, (e) madrigals. 

___. 21. Mariana: (a) ballads, (b) queen (c) literary plague, (d) historian, (e) 
inquisitor 

—__.22. Matos Fragoso: (a) drink (b) conqueror, (c) Parnassian, (d) plagiarist, 
(e) weapon 

—_. 23. The greatest gift of Rome to Spain was her (a) language, (b) laws, 
(c) roads, (d) literature, (e) government 
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___. 24. Gabriel Téllez: (a) Azorfn, (b) Larra, (c) Caballero, (d) Tirso, (e) 
Echegaray 
__—. 25. The Moors in Spain distinguished themselves as (a) artists, (b) mathemat- 
icians, (c) merchants, (d) musicians, (e) athletes 
II. Insert the missing word or words in the blank: 
1. Menéndez y Pelayo rates the three most important works of Spanish literature 
as , P 
2. Havelock Ellis’s theory is that every race passes out of 
into , thence into ; yet every uation shows 
an especial aptitude for one of these three stages. The Spaniards show greater 
talent for 
3. The Spaniard’s salient characteristics are : ee eee 























4. Ganivet in “Idearium Espafiol” diagnoses the national disease of the present- 

day Spaniard as 

5. The chief theories as to the origin of the Spanish epic are (a) the theory of 

origin espoused by Gaston Paris, (b) the theory of ______ 

origin advocated by Menéndez Pidal, and (c) the theory of 
—________origin suggested by Juan Ribera. 

6. The principal epic heroes around whom cycles developed were (a) 


(b) » (c) , (d) 




















(e) 

. Three theories regarding the genesis of the Amadfs de Gaula: (a) 
origin, (b) » (c) 

8. The chief traits of romanticism are , ' 





~~ 














9. The Renaissance was not so thoroughgoing in Spain as in other countries 
because of these two national traits: : 

10. The chief theories regarding the origin of the Spanish drama are (a) 

espoused by Bonilla y San Martfn, (b) ——__ 

espoused by J. P. W. Crawford. 

11. The 18th century in Spanish literature was an era of decadence and foreign 
influence because 
(a) ; ares 
(b) a ae 
(c) 


12. Padre Isla thought that Gil Blas was originally written in Spanish because 
































13. The chief theories as to the purpose of the Don Quijote are: 
(a) aie esac —_ cisemanacaacs 











(b) a Fe ee ee ee Re ae ee 
(c) 

14. Blasco Ib4fiez’s novels may be classified into the following categories. (Name 
one novel in each classification) 





(a) sists: - ciples aaa atta 


(b) meat 
(c) — 
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15. Torres Naharro divided his plays into (a)- = gece 
(realistic), (b) —— : _ (imaginative). 
16. The Don Juan Tenorio legend is the theme of the following Spanish plays: 











17. Nobel prize winners in Spain: 1......_._____, 
3 

18. Two Spaniards whose hundredth and three hundredth anniversary, respect- 
ively, were celebrated last year: 3 

19. El Reino de Dios and La Dama de Alfaqueque are 


2_____, 














20. The Episodios Nacionales by Galdés and the Memoria de un hombre de 
acci6n are similar in that 
21. The note of femininity characteristic of Martinez Sierra’s work is due to 








22. In the early Middle Ages Spain was the chief intermediary between oriental 
culture and the rest of Europe owing to 








23. Romances have been classified as follows: (a) 
(b) » & , (d) 


24. 1833 marks the beginning of Spanish romanticism because 




















25. The First Carlist War was occasioned by 








III. For every name in the first column there is a numbered word in the 
second column by which it may be identified. Write the appropriate number in 
the blank space at the extreme left. 





__. Pedro Antonio de Alarcén 
__—. Ruiz de Alarcén 
__. Juan Ruiz 
___. Martfnez Ruiz 
___. Martinez Sierra 
__. Martfnez de la Rosa 
_. Martinez de Toledo 


is 
2 
3 
4. 
2 
6 
7 


Abencerraje, El. 


. Alcalde de Zalamea, El 
. Altamira 


Amadfs de Gaula 


. Amantes de Teruel 
. Antologfa de poetas Ifricos cast. 
. Arcipreste de Talavera 


8. Argonautas, Los 
9. A Teresa 
__. Pero Lépez de Ayala 10. Aucto del repel6n 
___. Adelardo Lépez de Ayala 11. Azorin 
_. Ramén Pérez de Ayala 12. Berceo 
13. Calder6n de la Barca 
_. Pérez de Guzmdn 14. Cancién de Cuna 
—_.. Pérez de Hita 15. Cantares Gallegos 
_. Pérez Galdés 16. Carmenes de Granada 
17. Castro y Bellvfs 
—. Lope de Vega 18. Celestina 
——. Garcilaso de la Vega 19. Comedieta de Ponza 
—— Garcilaso de la Vega, el Inca 20. Comentarios reales 
21. Conjuraci6n de Venecia 
—_—. Fernando de Rojas 22. Consuelo 
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_ Rojas Zorrilla 23. Corneille 
José Zorrilla 24. De los nombres de Cristo 
25. Del rey abajo ninguno 
Dama Errante 26. Didlogo de la lengua 
Dama Duende 27. Diana 
_Dama Boba 28. Don Gil de las calzas verdes 
_ Dama de Elche 29. Don Juan Tenorio 
__. Poema de Mfo Cid 30. Duran 
Mocedades del Cid 31. Eglogas 
___. Crénica rimada del Cid. 32. Escuela salmantina 
___. Le Cid 33. Escultura ibérica 
34. Fortunata y Jacinta 
__. Américo Castro 35. Fuerza del destino 
_ Guillén de Castro 36. Generaciones y semblanzas 
Rosalfa de Castro 37. Guerras civiles de Granada 
38. Hernando del Castillo 
___ Cancionero General 39. Historia critica de la liter. esp. 
__— Romancero General 40. Laberinto de Fortuna 
___. Primera Crénica General 41. Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara 
42. Libro de buen amor 
—__. Juan Valdés 43. Lope de Vega 
—_— Meléndez Valdés 44. Malquerida 
__. Palacio Valdés 45. Mejoralcalde ei rey 
46. 1270 
__— Montalvo 47. Moradas 
___. Montalvan 48. Moro Expésito 
Montemayor 49. Paredes oyen, Las 
50. Pata dela raposa 
___. Amadeo 51. Pazos de Ulloa 
__—. Amador de los Rfos 52. Per Abbat 
__— Duque de Rivas 53. Pio Baroja 
54. Poema fragmentario 
—— Bazan 55. Poética 
—__— Luz4n 56. Quevedo 
57. Rimado de Palacio 
___ Menéndez Pidal 55. Rey de Fspafia 
___. Menéndez y Pelayo 59. Roncesvalles 
60. Sombrero de Tres Picos 
__— Mester de juglaria 61. Tragedia por los celos 
—_—. Mester de clerecia 62. Vida de Lope de Vega 
IV. Identify by one word. 
1. Dios, el Rey, y mi Dama. a taeecsedadods 
2. Ora tomando la espada, ora la pluma. 2. 
3. Decfamos ayer. .... 2. 
4. O dulces prendas por mf mal halladas 4. 
5. Yo escribo, y la verdad me dicta. 5. 
6. Soy espafiol de Sudamérica, y sudamericano de 


Espafia. 


6. 














32. 
33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39, 
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. El Pobrecito Hablador. 

. El Curioso Parlante. 

. El Monstruo de la Naturaleza. 

. El Divino. 

. El Atildado. 

. The Philosophical Poet and Poetical Philosopher. 

. The Father of the Spanish Drama. 

. The Leading Prose Stylist of the early 20th cent. 

. The True Father of the Pastoral Romance. 

. The Dean of Spanish Letters. 

. The Spanish Byron. 

. The King of the Regional Novelists. 

. The Spanish Zola. 

. The Founder of the Italian School of Poetry in Spain. 
. The Leading Critic of the Generation of 1898. 

. The most human of saints and the greatest female 


writer in Spanish Literature 
. The Last of the Troubadours. 


. The epic of hunger. 

. The poet of doubt, the political singer. 

. The singer of night and autumn. 

. The angel of light and the angel of darkness. 
. Assailed fanaticism like a fanatic. 

. He built an Alhambra, not a cathedral. 


. The fighting Christian, the noblest Spaniard of the 
present moment, 


. The principal representative of gnomic literature in 


Spain during the Middle Ages. 

As fond of old books as he is of old cities. 

They bring to the stage the sunshine, flowers, and 
laughter of their native Seville. 

An elegy of 40 stanzas generalizing upon the briefness 
of life and the transitoriness of all things human. 

A song of the mountain maid. 

Four-line monorrhymed stanzas of 14-syllable Alex- 
andrines. 

Cultivated obscurity of style. 

The typical form of Spanish art. 

A complacent self-satisfaction with everything 
Spanish accompanied with a disdain for everything 
foreign. 


. Explain passions and vices in the light of modern 


scientific theories. 


School of Education 
College of the City of New York 


a 


33. 
16. - 
i 
18. 








| ae 


a 
23. 

24. - 
25. 
26. 
a. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


3. 
Sof. = 


33. 
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WHY PROGNOSE IN THE FOREIGN LANGUAGES? 


(Author's summary.—Let us not throw out students on the basis of prognosis 
tests, but rather reorganize our language courses to suit them to the average pupil.) 


URRENT practice in the foreign languages seems to be 
governed by two fundamental a priori conclusions: the first, 
that the foreign languages are intrinsically too difficult for stud- 
ents of mediocre ability to pursue with success; the second, that 
linguistic achievement is ultimately a matter of ‘language talent” 
or “linguistic aptitude.” These hypotheses furnish the patent ex- 
planations for the present high rate of student mortality in the 
linguistic studies,! and the chief justification for the contemporary 
movement toward prognosis in foreign language instruction. 
Acting upon these assumptions, educators have sought to in- 
crease the efliciency of foreign language work, and to reduce the 
percentage of failure in this field, by improving the quality of the 
student personnel. To date four methods of prediction have been 
adopted. The most common is the selection of pupils on the basis 
of proficiency in the mother tongue—the idea being that ability in 
the vernacular is the best index to “language talent’ in general, 
and that a knowledge of English grammar is prerequisite to the 
academic study of a foreign tongue. 

A no less popular method is the guidance of pupils on the basis 
of achievement in exploratory classes in general language. This 
work, a collateral development of the junior high school movement, 
has the entity of language talent as its major premise, and thus 
states as its paramount objective: ‘“‘To give the individual pupil, 
his teachers, and his parents some basis for judging whether he 
should continue the study of a specific language further;” and “‘to 
reduce through educational guidance the mortality which usually 
accompanies the first year’s study of any foreign language.” 

The third method is the selection of students on the basis of 


1 Ralph L. John “High School Failures”; in California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education, vol. 3, pp. 186-194. (January, 1928.) 

Committee Report: “Foreign Languages in the Junior High School’’; in The 
Modern Languages Forum, vol. 12, pp. 13-18. (October, 1927.) 

2 Lucy M. Bugbee et al. An Exploratory Course in General Language. Benjamin 
H. Sanborn and Company, Chicago, 1926, 258 pages; pp. iii-iv. (Introduction.) 

Department of Superintendence Fifth Yearbook. The Junior High School 
Curriculum. Washington D. C., 1927. 562 pages; pp. 295-297. 
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mental ability as measured by the intelligence quotient. De Sauzé, 
writing in the “Cleveland Plan for the Teaching of the Modern 
Languages,”’ proposes an I.Q. of 100 as a prerequisite to success in 
foreign language work: “Our experiments in Cleveland have shown 
that an intelligence quotient of 100 or more is necessary to enable a 
student to wrestle with the scientific aspect of the language study. 
It means that 30 to 40 percent of the student population should 
promptly be discouraged from entering these classes.’’* The ulti- 
mate justification for this arbitrary standard is obviously the con- 
clusion that the linguistic studies are intrinsically too difficult for 
the rank and file of high school students to master. 

The fourth method is the selection of pupils by means of stand- 
ardized tests of linguistic aptitude. At present three scientifically 
devised instruments are available for use in foreign language prog- 
nosis.‘ Both tests hypothesize the existence of a specific lan- 
guage talent, and attempt to evaluate it objectively by meas- 
uring pupil reactions to typical language-learning situations. For 
evidence of the widespread use of these tests, and of English grades, 
general language courses, and intelligence quotients in foreign lan- 
guage guidance it is but necessary to refer to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Languages in the Junior High Schools to the 
California High School Principals’ Association in 1927.5 The find- 
ings show that approximately four-fifths of the eighty-three schools 
investigated offer no foreign language courses whatever to slow 
moving groups. Some eliminate all pupils below an I.Q. of 95; 
others restrict the work to pupils in the upper tertials of ability as 
determined by intelligence or prognostic tests, while many re- 
quire recommended work in English. To quote from the report: 

‘“‘The answers clearly show that the general practice in most 
schools is that not all pupils are allowed to elect a language. In 


* E. B. de Sauzé The Cleveland Plan for the Teaching of the Modern Languages. 
The John C. Winston Company, Chicago, 1924. 128 pages; page 14. 

* For descriptions of these tests see: 

G. M. Ruch and G. D. Stoddard Tests and Measurements in High School In- 
struction. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1927. 381 pages; 
pp. 163-164. 

George D. Stoddard “Iowa Placement Examination FA-1”; in University of 
Iowa Studies in Education, vol. 3, no. 2, (August 15, 1925) 103 pages. 

° In California Quarterly of Secondary Education, vol. 2, pp. 366-368. (June, 
1927.) 
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many schools this depends upon their proficiency in English. 
Perhaps the solution of this problem is the General Language 
course where pupils may decide for themselves their linguistic 
ability.” 

While the movement toward prognosis has thus achieved wide- 
spread currency, and while many attempts have been made to eval- 
uate scientifically the efficiency of its predictive measures, practic- 
ally no study has so far been undertaken of the validity of the 
hypotheses upon which the movement itself is originally based. In- 
deed, such impersonal proof as is available at present tends thor- 
oughly to discredit its major premise—the concept of language 
ability as a specialized aptitude apart from general intelligence. 
Todd,® investigating the problem of linguistic achievement from 
the standpoint of the correlations between general intelligence and 
aggregate scores attained by 488 students upon a battery of foreign 
language aptitude tests, answers the question ‘Is there a Language 
Talent?’ in the negative: 

“Tf linguistic capacity ever revealed itself as a special talent it 
should be of such nature that very little of it would be in possession 
of the many and much of it in possession of the few.... On the 
contrary, our tests reveal that those who achieve well in the modern 
languages, other things being equal, are apt to achieve well in other 
branches of endeavor also, while those who perform in the lowest 
quintile level in the languages, all other things being equal, tend to 
perform in other fields on the same low level. Indeed, the high 
correlations between general intelligence and our battery of tests 
(over three times that between mechanical score and _intelli- 
gence) would seem to indicate that linguistic achievement has 
broad connections within the personality and thus falls far short of 
being specific enough to find a place among the talents.” 

The findings, based upon an adequate sampling of ability, and 
upon coefficients of correlation sufficiently high to be significant, 
seem to indicate that the entire theory of prognostic testing and of 
exploratory-tryout courses in the foreign languages is one of 
doubtful validity. 

Scarcely more sound is the notion of the intrinsic difficulty of 
foreign language study. There is no scientific evidence to prove 


§ John W. Todd “Is there a Language Talent?” in The Modern Languages 
Forum, vol. 13, pp. 7-10. (April, 1928.) 
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that any foreign tongue is so inherently difficult as to necessitate 
more intelligence than the average pupil possesses. The fact that 
the personnel of foreign language classes is noticeably select,’ and 
that a high level of mentality may be required at present, merely 
demonstrates that the courses as now offered are not adequately 
adjusted to the capacities, interests, and abilities, of the vast ma- 
jority of junior and senior high school students. All the evidence 
of recent studies tends specifically to show that current foreign 
language work is standardized upon too high a level of intelligence.® 

Even granting the existence of a language talent, and the in- 
trinsic difficulty of language study, the validity of prognosis still 
remains questionable in view of the inadequacy of the means by 
which prediction can be accomplished. The most significant co- 
efficients of correlation which have been obtained from the relation- 
ship between intelligence and foreign language achievement as 
measured by the grades and test scores of 1002 students in all 
semesters of junior and senior high school Spanish, do not exceed 
.4255 and .5310 (P.E.+.0629 and +.0563) for the boys and girls 
respectively—a fact plainly indicating that the assurance is none 
too strong that pupils of superior caliber will achieve on a high 
level in foreign language work, or conversely, that students of 
mediocre or inferior mentality will necessarily fail in the course. 
Similarly, teachers’ marks in English, which afford possibly the 


7S. S. Colvin and Andrew H. McPhail “Intelligence of Seniors in the High 
Schools of Massachusetts”; in U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, no. 9, 
pages 1-39. 

Walter Kaulfers “Intelligence of One Thousand Students of Foreign Lan- 
guages’; in School and Society, vol. 28, no. 724, pp. 597-599. (November 10, 1928.) 

Walter Kaulfers ‘Mental Selection in the Foreign Languages”; in Hispania, 
vol. 11, no. 6, pp. 505-510. (December, 1928.) 

Walter Kaulfers “Intelligence and Spanish Failures’; in The Modern Language 
Journal, vol. 13, no. 7, pp. 550-553. (April, 1929.) 

§ Walter Kaulfers Prognostic Value of the I.Q.in Spanish. Stanford University 
Thesis, 1928, 254 pages; pp. 212-225. 

® Tbid., Walter Kaulfers Prognostic Value of the I. Q. in Spanish, Chapter VII. 

See also: 

Florence M. Bertine ‘‘Means of Predicting Success in First Year College 
Foreign Language Work’’; in The Modern Languages Forum, vol. 13, no. 1, pp. 
10-12. (January, 1929.) 

Josephine Douglas and M. Eustace Broom “Predicting Success in the Study of 
Modern Languages in College”; in The Modern Languages Forum, vol. 14, no. 1, 
pp. 911. (January, 1929.) 
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simplest and most efficient indices of prospective achievement, 
yield predictions only 14 to 18 per cent better than random 
guesses;!° while scores upon so-called ‘“‘prognostic tests” assure on 
the whole no greater predictive validity than either of the afore- 
mentioned measures.'"! Even a special tryout course, specifically de- 
signed to be exploratory, yields coefficients of correlation with 
achievement in first semester foreign language work of only 639+ 
056 to .486+.058.12. These data are based upon the results of a 
large scale experiment with general language involving nearly 1400 
students and six teachers, conducted for a period of two years in 
one of the three largest junior high schools of California.” 

Quite apart from the absence of efficient bases for prediction must 
be mentioned a circumstance of a no less fundamental nature—viz., 
the fact that the selection of pupils, however exclusive, will never 
per se guarantee a reduction of foreign language failures. There is 
some truth in the familiar observation that instruction is best where 
pedogogical responsibility is greatest. Probably the finest examples 
of teaching are to be found in the primary, elementary, and junior 
high school grades, where the almost complete dependence of the 
learner challenges the pedogogical efficiency, the professional re- 
sources, and the technical ingenuity of the teacher. In the 
secondary school and college, the measure of pupil responsibility 
which has been developed in the preparatory years often results in 
a proportional reduction in teacher responsibility, and in a cor- 
responding decrease in pedagogical excellence, until in some classes 
of the university the students actually learn in spite of the teacher. 
A rigorous selectioning of class personnels, unless accompanied by 
an equally conscientious reform in the materials, methods, and or- 


10 Walter Kaulfers “Predictive Validity of English Grades for Foreign Language 
Achievement”; in School Review, September, 1929. 

1 Op. Cit., G. M. Ruch and G. D. Stoddard Tests and Measurements in High 
School Instruction. pp. 163-164. 

George D. Stoddard ‘Iowa Placement Examination FA-1’’; pp. 77. 

J. N. Jordan “Prognosis in Foreign Language in Secondary Schools”’; in School 
Review, vol. 33, no. 7, pp. 441-446. 

Ruth Blakey ‘The Use of Prognostic Tests in Modern Language’; in The 
School Review, vol. 35, pp. 692-698. (November, 1927.) 

1 Walter Kaulfers “Prognostic Value of General Language’’; in School and 
Society, vol. 28, no. 726, pp. 662-664. (November 24, 1928.) 

18 Walter Kaulfers ‘Observations on the Question of General Language”; in 
School Review, vol. 36, pp. 275-283. (April, 1928.) 
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ganization of instruction (such as foreign language departments 
have scarcely even contemplated) is likely to result in a mere in- 
crease in length of assignments, in greater expectations of, but less 
sympathy with the students, and in a compensatory relaxation and 
degeneration of teaching efficiency, with rates of mortality re- 
maining constant. 

The problem of foreign language instruction today is not that of fit- 
ting students to the courses, but of fitting courses to the students. 
Methods, regulations, and requirements can be changed withina 
decade by the same authority by which they were originally intro- 
duced; human capacities, interests, and abilities, as the conse- 
quences of a profound biological and sociological evolution, cannot. 
There is little prospect for an improvement in the foreign language 
situation as long as the predominant method of instruction consists 
in teaching a foreign tongue in terms of a second medium equally 
unfamiliar to the students—i.e.,the abstract technical lingo of 
formal grammar. Nor will the future bring relief while first year 
courses are made twice and even three times as difficult as third 
and fourth year work for the mere sake of rushing students through 
the length and breadth of grammar in order that the instructor 
may the more readily teach the literary classics of the language. 
The only solution lies in a reorganization of foreign language 
courses to equalize the difficulty of learning activities from year 
to year, in teaching subject matter functionally and concretely 
instead of abstractly and descriptively, in appealing to the actuallife 
interests of the students instead of catering merely to an ill- 
defined ‘‘cultural”’ or exclusively college-preparatory function, and 
in replacing with scientific concepts the outworn pseudo-psycho- 
logical notions which continue to constitute the working hypo- 
theses of contemporary foreign language teaching. All the theo- 
ries of prognosis and all the regulations and requirements of foreign 
language departments may diametrically oppose such a re- 
organization, but they will never alter by an iota the facts of scien- 
tific investigation, much less the fundamental workings of students’ 
minds. 

WALTER VINCENT KAULFERS 

Long Beach Junior College, 

Long Beach, California 











THE “JUAN R. FERNANDEZ” NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF LIVING LANGUAGES 


(Author's summary.—An account of working and teaching conditions in a South 
American normal school suggests detailed comparison with North American prac- 
tise in the training of modern language teachers.) 


N CHOOSING to speak about the Normal School of Living 

Languages of Buenos Aires, I chose a subject very near my 
heart, for it is the school where I was educated and where I have 
been teaching for several years, in its various divisions: primary, 
normal, and course for teachers. It was originally a Primary School 
which became a Normal School in 1895. It is to be remarked that 
ever since its creation special attention has been devoted to modern 
languages, French, English, and Italian. In 1904, in view of the 
deficiencies in the teaching of foreign languages observed by the 
Government Inspectors in various secondary, normal, and special 
schools, the Executive Power decreed the creation of a course 
designed to train teachers of modern languages, called the ‘‘Pro- 
fesorado en Lenguas Vivas,”’ open to normal teachers. 

Divisions of the School. Primary course, of seven grades, ages 
from 7 to 14; normal course, four years; and “profesorado” of 
French and English, three years. Apart from these are the free 
courses in English, French, and Italian open to outside students. 

With a view to attaining a high standard of pronunciation, 
accuracy and ease, the foreign languages (French or English) are 
taught from the upper first grade. The foreign language time-table 
is as follows: two lessons a week in the upper first, second, and 
third; four lessons, two given by pupil-teachers of the second-year 
“profesorado” and two by the professor, in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth. In the normal course, four classes a week, three given by 
the professor and one by pupil-teachers of the third-year ‘‘Profe- 
sorado.”’ Here the classes are divided, during the French or Eng- 
lish lesson, into two sections, “beginners” and ‘‘advanced.” The 
highest course is that called the “‘Profesorado,” the object of which 
is to train professors of English and French. Here all the teaching 
is done in the foreign tongue, except Spanish literature and reading 
and recitation in Spanish. 

Now let us peep into a foreign language class in the grades of 
the primary school. The children are happy—you can see it in their 
faces and expectant eyes; they play, laugh and sing, they describe 
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nice pictures, pronounce, read and write words and sentences, 
some of which are very funny. It is ever so jolly. This from the 
child’s point of view. 

Let us see the teacher’s work. She is young and enthusiastic. 
From the very first her chief care is to make the study as likeable 
as possible, to create a pleasant atmosphere of sympathy, curiosity, 
and interest. 

In the upper first grade the little ones learn some simple 
words and expressions containing easy sounds which are carefully 
taught (@. e. 7. 9. u. h. z. 3.). In teaching the foreign sound the 
teacher generally introduces it by means of a story (bea@.... 
says the little lamb; pipipi ....say the chicks; ksksks .... Says 
the cock; ki*ki*k ... . says mother-hen, etc.). The foreign sound 
is pronounced isolated by the teacher and the pupils are to recog- 
nize it by ear when it is pronounced before or after Spanish or 
other foreign sounds, similar to it, that have already been learnt. 
Similarities and differences are pointed out by the pupils, guided 
by their teacher. Then they reproduce the foreign sound preceded 
or followed by a consonant, in the case of a vowel, or of a vowel in 
the case of a consonant, and lastly it is uttered isolated. They 
learn the phonetic symbol to represent it and then a stock word 
containing it, which, as soon as it is repeated, understood, read, 
and written, is used in varied sentences. The words taught are 
proper names, names of animals, articles of dress, food, greetings, 
numbers, etc., and games, songs and nursery rhymes, very often 
invented or arranged by the teacher herself. No effort is spared 
to secure an accurate pronunciation, all the words, sentences, 
rhymes etc. being repeated by all the class individually and in 
chorus. 

The pupils’ vocabulary is enlarged in the second grade by 
teaching easy words connected with the family, the classroom, 
names of flowers and fruits, etc., containing the foreign sounds 
already studied, and some long ones, diphthongs and consonants: 
a:e:1:9: u:§t§{@wetc. The pupils’ attention is drawn to some 
peculiarities of the English language, such as the place of the 
adjective, which in this grade they still call “quality,” and the 
use of s in words denoting “action.”” They begin to write easy 
sentences in the second term of the year. 

In the third grade words with short sounds and diphthongs are 
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taught, most of them of one syllable and having the same final 
consonant, thus forming “families” of words (e.g. cat, fat, rat, 
Nat, etc., get, Bet, net, pet, etc., Kit, bit, it, hit, etc., not, hot, cot, 
got, etc., but, nut, cut, etc). This vocabulary, taught by means 
of pictures, objects, actions, etc., is freely used in sentences (oral, 
written on the blackboard, and as home-work), in the present 
tense, affirmative form, in the negative and interrogative as well 
with verbs not requiring auxiliary, and in the imperative mood, 
affirmative and negative form. Reading is introduced here, reading 
of little pieces from suitable phonic primers or of connected pieces 
formed in class. 

Some elements of grammar are studied inductively by the pu- 
pils, but without making use of grammatical terminology, such 
as the inflexion of the third person singular of verbs in the pre- 
sent, the absence of s in the past, the place of the adjective, the 
place of the negative, the use of some possessive adjectives. 
The children’s attention is drawn to the most common phenomena 
of pronunciation, such as the pronunciation of the article “the” 
according to the following word, value of final s of verbs and nouns 
according to the sound preceding it, etc. Asin previous years the 
pupils learn songs, rhymes, and games, which they heartily enjoy. 

In the fourth grade we teach intensively most of the long 
vowel sounds, diphthongs, and consonants: a: e: t: 9: u: 91: 
au ou§ wO@0n. The connected pieces or reading lessons from suita- 
ble childrens’ readers are here longer and present more difficulties. 
Pictures are described and little compositions done in class. The 
pupils are encouraged to write as many and as varied sentences 
as possible on a certain subject such as My Doll, Baby Brother, 
My Cat, My Pup, etc. Some elements of grammar are taught: 
use of ’s, of the auxiliary do, the future tense of verbs, some 
past tenses (of to be, to see, to come, etc., ) the use of possessive 
adjectives etc. 

In the fifth grade the study of foreign sounds is completed and 
new pronunciation and spelling difficulties are presented: the 
sounds j-3—-d3; w followed by u; in spelling words having gh—age- 
tch-ew-oa-standing for ou—-or ?:, ou standing for au or ou, etc. 
The pupils learn to use other tenses of verbs, present and past 
continuous; past tense of verbs in the three forms; relative pro- 
nouns; and some more adverbs and conjunctions. These allow them 
to frame compound and complex sentences: The reading lessons 
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are of course more advanced and the work centers about them to a 
great extent. Composition occupies a larger place and the girls 
are led to vary the construction of the sentences so as to write 
compositions of their own. 

In the sixth grade the reader is again used largely as centre, 
and numerous and varied exercises are done on the lessons studied: 
conversation, grammar, spelling, descriptions, dialogues, narra- 
tives, etc. The knowledge of elementary grammar is completed 
by teaching the use of the perfect tenses (present and past), degrees 
of comparison of adjectives, use of objective, possessive, and re- 
flexive pronouns, and a larger use of prepositions, adverbs, and 
conjunctions. 

In the normal course the teaching of foreign languages is con- 
tinued along the same lines and at the end of this course the pupils 
are expected to be able to talk fluently, understand easy books, 
papers, etc., and write correctly in the foreign tongue. In the fourth 
year there is a class in geography (2 lessons a week) in English and 
French. 

3ut by far the most interesting feature of our school is the 
‘‘profesorado,” the three years’ course in which our pupils not only 
acquire a thorough mastery of a foreign language and are trained 
to teach it, but become as intimately acquainted as possible with 
the life, character, and thought of the country whose language 
they learn. 

The first year of the English course comprises: English, 7 
hours; phonetics, 3 hours; diction, 2 hours; English literature, 
4 hours; geography of the British Empire, 2 hours; pedagogy, 3 
hours; observation of classes, 1 hour; Spanish literature, 2 hours; 
reading and recitation in Spanish, 1 hour. 

The second year includes: English, 6 hours; phonetics, 2 hours; 
diction, 2 hours; literature, 4 hours; English history, 2 hours; 
history of education, 3 hours; pupil-teaching, 3 hours; criticism 
of practice-lessons, 1 hour; Spanish literature, 2 hours; reading 
and recitation in Spanish, 1 hour. 

The third year includes: English, 6 hours; history of the Eng- 
lish language, 3 hours; diction, 2 hours; English literature, 4 hours; 
English history, 2 hours; pupil-teaching, 4 hours; criticism, 1 hour; 
psychology, 3 hours; reading and recitation in Spanish, 1 hour. 

But the fact that a girl has chosen to study a modern language 
shows that she likes it and so half the battle is won. Then, both 
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France and England are friends of Argentina. We are of the same 
race as the French and many close spiritual ties bind us to them, 
and while our friendship with Great Britain is chiefly based on 
commerce and business, it is a sound and old one, and the noble 
traits of the English character and many of their customs are much 
admired and very popular in our country. 

The “‘profesorado”’ was fortunate to have, at the time of its 
creation, a number of self-sacrificing, inspiring teachers, foreign 
and native, whose devotion and untiring energy are well remem- 
bered by the native teachers in the “profesorado,”’ all ex-pupils, 
and who form 90% of the staff. The high percentage of native 
teachers in this course, thataims at training teachers is,in my opinion 
a mistake. Nevertheless, the School owes much to those teachers; 
we received more than lessons in a foreign language from them; 
they encouraged us in the path, at times rough and steep, that 
leads to the mastery of a foreign tongue; we respected and loved 
them as teachers and friends, and by exemplifying the highest 
virtues of their mother-lands the foreign ones inspired in us a deep 
and lasting affection for and understanding of those great nations, 
England and France. 


One of our most important subjects is phonetics, introduced in 
the curriculum in 1912 and one of the favourites with our students, 
who are quick to realize its value. Foreign sounds are thoroughly 
studied from an analytical and synthetical point of view, sentence 
stress and tone as well as different styles—very colloquial, conver- 
sational, literary—receive considerable attention, so that the 
standard attained by the pupils is very high, provided there is 
no organic impediment. 

In the last year of the course the pupils study the history of 
the foreign language, thus acquiring the knowledge of its origin and 
evolution which is so necessary for a teacher. 

Pedagogy in the first year, history of education in the second, 
and psychology in the third, together with pupil-teaching in the 
second and third (one or two practice classes a week each), give our 
students the technical training they require and constitute part of 
the equipment without which we could not conceive of a teacher 
starting. 

The classes (called practice-lessons) given by the pupil- 
teachers are under the supervision of a Professor of Practice and 
Criticism, who gives directions, corrects their plans, criticizes 
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their lessons and takes them to observe classes. The teaching 
experience is varied, as it covers different ages, subjects, and aims, 
and affords our students two years’ practice before graduating. 
In the second year they practise in the grades, from third to sixth; 
in the third year in the normal course, free course, and “profesora- 
do.” 

The study of literature, which comprises four classes a week 
in each year, helps greatly, of course, in acquiring the foreign 
language and understanding the spirit of the foreign people, be- 
sides giving the pupil a literary culture which enables her to appre- 
ciate good works. It is so closely associated with the history of 
the people that the literature teacher always goes ahead of the 
history teacher in explaining the social conditions that influence 
the literary works of a period. 

Until some six or seven years ago, the English literature 
syllabus did not begin with the early period as now. The first year 
included a study of English folklore, nursery rhymes, riddles, 
tales, and songs; this was followed by reading and commentary 
on literary works adapted for children, Beowulf, tales of King 
Arthur, stories from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, the ‘‘Fairie 
Queene,” and then a study of the romantic movement. 

It was part of our professor’s method to lead us to find out 
by ourselves English traits as reflected in their folklore. Besides 
we were encouraged to comment in class on what we had read, 
heard, or seen of the English and collect that information in an 
album. The other professors, in their turn, seized every opportuni- 
ty that might help the better appreciation of the English spirit, 
so that by their united efforts and our own youthful enthusiasm 
the whole atmosphere of the ‘“‘profesorado”’ was such as to render 
the studies most profitable. 

What place has the study of North American literature in our 
English course? A very small one, so far. A piece of American 
poetry or prose is often read or recited, or serves for composition 
exercises, but that is not enough. It is our fond hope that the pres- 
ent minister of Education will, in the near future, create a chair 
of American Literature in our school and so provide the one subject 
it lacks to round out its English department completely. 


JoseFINnA A. MOLINELLI 
Normal School of Modern Languages 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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SONGS AND DANCES FOR THE COLLEGE ASSEMBLY 
To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

For some time it had been in my mind to give a French enter 
tainment at our college; but the usual thing, a French play, did 
not appeal to me strongly. There is never a sufficient number of 
people in the average American audience who can understand 
enough French to really make a play go over: fond parents, admir- 
ing relatives, and interested friends to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

It occurred to me that a group of French songs with appropriate 
gestures and dancing would let those who understood French ex- 
ercise that knowledge; and at the same time the music, dancing, 
and costumes would give the remainder of the audience an impres- 
sion of French life that they could not otherwise obtain. 

Our program lasted 26 minutes and included six songs: 1. Savez- 
vous planter les choux; 2. Au clair dela lune; 3. Alouette; 4. Com- 
pére et commére; 5. Sur le pont d’Avignon; 6. La Marseillaise. A 
little introduction in English preceded each number. The chorus 
came on the stage in a dancing monéme and made their exit in the 
same way. The size of the stage limited the chorus to twelve. The 
book containing the music, dances, and instructions for making 
the costumes is ““Chantons un peu” by Ruth M. Conniston. 

No teacher need worry as to how to get his students interested 
in participating in the entertainment: the undergraduates take to 
singing and dancing as the proverbial duck does to water. More- 
over, I am certain that the average American audience will get 
more out of this sort of entertainment than they will out of the 
regulation French Play. 

Caro.us T. CLARK 

State Teachers College, 

Trenton, N. J. 


Our FourFoLp AIM 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

It is very encouraging to those in the ranks of modern language 
teachers, who have been bewildered and discouraged by recent 
utterances concerning the “ready reading ability aim,” to find in 
the French Review for October an article on Foreign Language 


*The Editors welcome short communications on topics of interest to 
teachers of modern foreign languages. Please send such items to the Managing 
Editors. 
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Teaching in American High Schools, written by Dr. William Price, 
Supervisor of Modern Languages in the State of New York, contain- 
ing astatement to the effect that teachers should stand pat on their 
aims and methods in so far as these aims and methods seek to 
lay a broad, strong foundation in the fourfold activities. 

Those of us who have been struggling for years to win recogni- 
tion for aural and oral work, and who are being pelted again, this 
time with the ‘‘ready reading aim,” are grateful for this reassurance. 

M. BLANCHE KELLY 
East High School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


TAKING AN AMERICAN M. A. IN ParIs 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


Teachers who desire to combine study abroad with work to- 
ward a master’s degree would do well to consider the plan offered 
by Teachers College of Columbia University. It is claimed that 
this is the only organized plan for foreign study leading to this de- 
gree from an American institution. The plan was originated a 
number of years ago by Albert A. Méras, late professor of French 
at this institution, and has been in operation ever since. 

Candidates are required to spend a summer and a winter ses- 
sion at Teachers College, both preferably before undertaking the 
spring term at the University of Paris. Among the courses required 
at Teachers College are three dealing with the teaching of French 
and certain ones in education. One may work for a certificate as 
Teacher of French or as Supervisor of French in connection with 
securing the degree. 

This past year, the Professor of French at Teachers College, 
Mr. Albert L. Cru, accompanied the group for the first time. Pre- 
viously, the Director of the University of Delaware Foreign Study 
Group, Professor Kirkbride, acted as counselor and guide during 
the Paris sojourn. 

The second day after their arrival in France, the members 
began attendance at the classes of the Ecole de Préparation des 
Professeurs de Francais 4 l’Etranger, a school numbering three 
hundred students, mainly foreign, training to teach French in their 
native countries. This period from February fourteenth to March 
first, when the second semester opened, allowed the new-comers to 
accustom themselves to the French classroom atmosphere and to 
three hours daily of lectures in French. 

The courses centered around a “‘programme’”’ consisting of se- 
lected works of six authors: Ronsard’s ‘Poémes,” twenty-two 
pages; La Fontaine’s ‘‘Fables,’’ books five and six; Moliére’s “Les 
Précieuses Ridicules”’; Balzac’s ‘‘La Recherche de |’Absolu’’; Ber- 
nardin de Saint Pierre’s ‘‘Paul et Virginie’; Hugo’s ‘““Contempla- 
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tions,” the volume entitled ‘“‘Aujourd’hui.”” An intensive study of 
each work was made by the “explication de textes” method. Such 
well-known professors as M. Canat and M. Weill were in charge of 
the works listed on the “‘programme”’ for the second semester. 

Courses providing a background for the work of the “‘pro- 
gramme” included lectures on the literature of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and nineteenth centuries by M. Reynier and eighteenth 
century by M. Mornet; a study of the language of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries under M. Huguet. Other courses offered 
a study of phonetics; of composition with MM. Des Granges and 
Sudre; of grammar with Mlle. Guenot and M. Frey; of diction 
under Mlle. Faylis. Courses in orthography and literature of the 
Middle Ages had been given during the first semester. 

In addition to the regular work, the Columbia group pursued 
courses in Moliére and Ronsard with M. Laurent, since these works 
had been studied during the first semester, and in grammar and 
composition. 

At the end of the term, a special examination was given to our 
group. This included two written examinations—a composition 
on one of the six authors studied and an ‘“‘explication de texte” of 
a selected portion from one of the works included in the “pro- 
gramme’’—and three oral examinations; one each on one of the 
texts studied, on nineteenth century literature, and on grammar. 
In addition, two of the sixteen members in the Columbia group 
passed successfully the regular examinations of the course and re- 
ceived the ‘‘dipléme”’ of the university. 

It was found very difficult to pursue such intensive study, es- 
pecially when handicapped by the lack of the first semester’s work. 
Many discouraging moments were experienced during the four 
months in Paris, but in retrospect one can feel that the undertak- 
ing was worth while. Moreover, a number of changes are planned 
for the coming year and it is hoped that these will do much to- 
ward making the adjustments easier and the stay in Paris more 
pleasant for oncoming groups. 

Most of the party settled at the hotel with Mr. and Mrs. Cru. 
After a few weeks this number gradually diminished, as individuals 
realized the advantage of living with a private French family. Due 
to the kindness of those in charge of the Delaware Group, satis- 
factory French homes were found for those desiring them. 

The privileges of “La Bienvenue Frangaise,’’ headquarters of 
the Delaware Group, were extended the students from Columbia. 
Their library books and reading rooms were available. Some mem- 
bers took private lessons in diction with one of their French faculty. 
An invitation to join in their Easter trip to the Midi was accepted 
by some. 

Vacations included two weeks at Easter, a delightful time for 
visiting Italy and Switzerland, or Spain and the Midi. A few days, 
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later in the spring, allowed a hasty trip to the Chateaux country or 
to Brittany. One day trips were planned as warm weather ap- 
proached. Work was completed by June eighteenth and those who 
had to return for summer school had a week before sailing in which 
to visit Belgium and Holland or take the Rhine trip. 

All things considered, it would be difficult to find a more profi- 
table or enjoyable way of working for the degree of Master of Arts. 

NorA THOMEFSON GERBERICH 
North Carolina College for Women. 





RNotes and News 


Note: Readers will confer a favor on the editor by calling his attention to matters 
suitable for inclusion in this department. 

Changes in the personnel of Language Departments, developments in educa- 
tion affecting the modern languages, meetings of language teachers—these are of 
particular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings of which 
language teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send all such 
communications to the Managing Editor. 











Methods and types of examination continue to occupy the at 
tention of educators, particularly language men. The work done 
by the Foreign Language Study has helped to strengthen the grow- 
ing realization that instruction is bound to be modified by the type 
of examination which pupils will be expected to pass, and especially 
if the examination is not set up by the instructor, but by some out- 
side agency. Such a board as the C. E. E. B. therefore has consider- 
able power to influence the trends of classroom teaching, solely by 
demanding or ignoring various types of language skill. The appar- 
ent overweight given at present to translation was pointed out in 
this journal by Chapin Brinsmade a year ago. There has been some 
feeling that the Board ought to reshape its requirements in the light 
of recent experiments with new-type teaching methods and tests. 
It is consequently of great interest that the C. E. E. B. appointed 
at its annual meeting in October a special commission to study the 
examinations in the modern foreign languages. Its recommenda- 
tions will be highly important, for they will largely determine class- 
room teaching in the eastern secondary schools for many years to 
come. We hope and believe that this commission will secure the 
widest possible information and advice. 

The Da Ponte Professorship of Italian at Columbia commemo- 
rates the services of Lorenzo Da Ponte, who was professor of Italian 
from 1826-1837. The first incumbent is Dino Bigongiari. 

How to arouse interest in a foreign language is one of the con- 
stant problems of the secondary school teacher, for unless pupil 
interest is aroused, enrollments fall off and ultimately the subject 
is dropped. Some of the devices that may be effectively employed 
to this end are set forth with respect to Spanish in the N. Y. 
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Bulletin of High Points for October by Anita Candela. Singing is 
always a source of pleasure to pupils, and there are good song-col- 
lections available for all the principal modern foreign languages; 
the singing of one or two well-drilled songs in the school assembly 
is one of our best advertisements of modern language study. Games 
are helpful to fill in with, or to serve as incentives to greater effort. 
Miss Candela achieved surprising results by inviting the pupils to 
bring Spanish realia to school on Fridays. 


Sectioning by ability results from a desire to keep the bright 
pupils at work without discouraging the slower ones; but there are 
grave disadvantages involved in the plan of forming sections of 
exclusively dull pupils. Now a New York teacher comes forward 
with a scheme whereby his pupils, without being segregated, are 
all stimulated to do the best work of which they are capable. In 
brief, the plan is based on a uniform requirement of outside work 
from each pupil, say 45 minutes a day; there are then three assign- 
ments, Maximum, Medium, and Minimum, which pupils are to 
select according to their ability. Ralph W. Haller, who writes 
about this experiment in the November number of the Bulletin of 
High Points, claims that it has worked very well. One important 
factor of his success is the practice of covering the Maximum as- 
signment in class, so that the slower pupils benefit by the work 
their brighter classmates have done. 


Spanish-American culture is to be included in the national 
study program of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by officials of the Pan American 
Union. The Union furnishes an organized course of study, sug- 
gests further sources of information, loans sets of lantern slides, 
groups of songs, and other material, and fosters in all possible ways 
the growth of the knowledge of Latin America. Even such matters 
as cookery are included in the field of vision. 


Statistics of language study in New York state are presented 
editorially in The German Quarterly for November; the figures for 
German are naturally given special prominence, but the totals for 
all foreign languages, including Greek and Latin, are given for both 
high schools and colleges, together with comparative figures for 1921 
and 1927. We think our readers will also be interested in the fig- 
ures for the high schools of New York City, given in such a manner 
as to permit comparison by years of the totals for the individual 
languages and for the languages taken together with the total 
school population: we owe these data to the courtesy of Mr. L. A. 
Wilkins. 

Year French German Italian Spanish Total Enrollment Ratio 
1927 43,964 6,602 1,606 30,411 82,583 143,649 57.5% 
1928 48,009 7,944 1,833 29.998 87,784 152,751 57.4% 
1929 50,171 9,716 2,042 29, 285 91,214 163,799 55.6% 
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These figures indicate a slight but definite downward trend in the 
proportionate share which foreign language study holds in the high 
school curriculum. That this trend is not new we may justly de- 
duce from the figures printed in the German quarterly: reduced 
to percentages, the total m. f. 1. enrollment in the public and pri- 
vate secondary schools of New York state was 56.3% of the total 
school population in 1921; in 1927 it was only 49.7%. We cannot 
doubt that we are dealing here with a tendency which is still at 
work; we can retard its progress by various means, but it is not 
likely that we can arrest it altogether. However, this should not be 
a counsel of despair, but rather a challenge to greater effort. 
The Harvard reading period, on which we commented in these 
pages when it was first inaugurated, has now been in existence long 
enough for some appraisal to be made of its effectiveness. A com- 
ment on the plan has come to our attention, written by a student 
who has passed through four reading periods and finds that he prof- 
ited most from them after he had attained some proficiency in his 
chosen field of study, which was history. He concludes that the 
plan is best suited to mature students; but for these he highly ap- 
proves of it, as an excellent preparation for the independent study 
that all scholars must pursue after their training period is done. 
The Institute of International Education reveals its manifold 
useful activities in the report of the director, Stephen P. Duggan, 
dated October 1. Special topics discussed include the following: 
“The Work Student Movement.” It is pointed out that there are 
about 150 work students in the U. S., coming from the Scandina- 
vian lands, Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Austria; more- 
over, there is an exchange going on with the first two, and some 
American work students are now in residence in Europe. Other 
foreign countries are petitioning for the same privilege, which will 
undoubtedly be extended to them.—‘‘Cultural Relations with 
Latin America.”’ The Institute is endeavoring to follow up Mr. 
Hoover’s goodwill tour with visits of American leaders to the South 
and Central American countries, and anticipates the best results 
therefrom.—‘‘Visiting Professors.’ The service preformed by the 
Institute in routing distinguished foreign scholars and educators 
is a notable one, and bound to be of increasing importance to our 
intellectual life —“‘Exchange Fellowships.” We have already com- 
mented on this phase of the Institute’s work, which comes home 
particularly to us language teachers.—All told, the Institute is to 
be congratulated on its ten years of efficient and distinguished ser- 
vice in the field that it has made so peculiarly its own. 
_ Information about French books is furnished handily and will- 
ingly by J. J. Champenois, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C., representing 
the United French Publishers. Mr. Champenois also publishes a 
series of Bulletins, which contain an abundance of useful informa- 
tion for the book-buyer and reference librarian. 
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MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


Assoc. of Mod. Lang. Teachers, Atlantic City High School, Nov. 
30, 10 A. m. President Francis Lavertu presiding. Papers: ‘‘The 
choice of texts for reading in elementary and intermediate French 
classes,” by D. S. Blondheim; ‘Some travellers in Spain, from 
Chateaubriand to Montherlant,” by Margaret Gilman; “Thought 
versus grammar in choosing school texts,’ by W. A. Beardsley; 
“‘Why study modern languages?” by Ernst Feise. 





Personalia®* 











Foreign lecturers available through the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education include: Henry Guy, U. of Toulouse, exchange 
professor at Harvard; lectures in French on various phases of 
French literature; Leon Feraru, Long Island U.; lectures on Ru- 
manian life and letters; Paul Dengler, U. of Vienna; lectures on 
Austrian education, especially with respect to the teaching of mod- 
ern foreign languages and the arts; Franco Averardi, U. of Florence; 
lectures on Italian literature and civilization; Gabriel Maroto, 
Spanish painter and critic; lectures on Spanish art. 

E. Allison Peers of the University of Liverpool, at present 
visiting professor at Columbia, will lecture next year at Los An- 
geles in the summer session of the U. of Cal. 

Johannes Hoops, professor of English philology at the U. of 
Heidelberg, will lecture at the U. of California, Berkeley, during 
the summer of 1930. 

Guido Ferrando of the University of Florence will lecture this 
year at Berlekey in connection with the chair of Italian Culture 
recently established at the University of California. 

Mrs. Agnes L. Herwig has taken an appointment as inst. of 
French and German at Pittsburgh College for Women. 

Francis F. Walls has transferred from Syracuse University to 
Lafayette College to take the French position vacated by the res- 
ignation of Earle R. Closson. 

Lucy Irving has been appointed prof. of Spanish at Susque- 
hanna U. 

Marion T. Griggs, U. of Pittsburgh, is the new editor of the 
Pennsylvania state Bulletin, succeeding Miss Margaret Hudson. 

Lyman W. Rogers has returned to his duties at Washington 
and Jefferson College after a year’s leave spent in France. 


* These personal items are hard to get, but often of wide interest. Readers 
will confer a favor by informing the Managing Editor of new appointments, 
transfers, publications (not textbooks) and the like. 
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Martha P. Sanders has transferred from Rockford College, 
Rockford, IIL, to the Texas State College for Women at Denton, 
Texas, as Asst. Prof. of Mod. Lang. 

Sturgis E. Leavitt, U. of N. C., is spending the winter in Spain 
on sabbatical leave, engaged in research in the drama of the Siglo 
de Oro. 

Ruth Vercoe, of the French dept. of Kalamazoo College, has re- 
ceived a scholarship to the Sorbonne and is spending the present 
school year in Paris. 

Mrs. A. M. Hockenberry has returned to her duties in the 
French dept. of Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
after a sabbatical year at Radcliffe College, followed by a summer 
abroad. She is acting head of the language department in the ab- 
sence of Elisabeth Zimmermann, who is spending the first semester 
on leave in Germany. 





Among the Periodicals 











The German Quarterly opens its November number with a sharp 
attack upon Algernon Coleman’s ‘“‘The Teaching of Modern For- 
eign Languages in the United States” by William R. Price, who 
challenges the Coleman report on two counts, 1) as to the recom- 
mendation “for a considerably increased amount of reading in the 
effort to speed up the attainment of the ability to read the foreign 
language,’’ and 2) as to the implication that the entire Modern For- 
eign Language Study stands back of this recommendation. It is 
regrettable that Mr. Coleman’s zeal in the advocacy of what a 
majority of the Study committee clearly believes to be the new gos- 
pel of language teaching led him to minimize the opposition to this 
feature of his report which developed in the Committee on Direc- 
tion and Control of the Study, and which ranged on the negative 
side not only all the secondary school teachers, but also some of 
the college men. In vain these opponents urged that the case for 
largely increased reading was not yet fully proven, and that the 
Study had adopted the policy of basing its pronouncements only up- 
on scientific evidence; in vain they contended that we had at most 
the right to present the facts so far available and to draw from them 
certain rather cautious conclusions. The only recourse left to those 
who doubt the validity of Coleman’s recommendations is to chal- 
lenge the published report, which Mr. Price has now done in his 
characteristic fashion. We commend his remarks to the attention 
of all students of this subject, not because we approve of them in 
toto, but because we believe that this important matter is the crux 
of forthcoming methodological discussion in the modern foreign 
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languages. Granting, as we all must, that the ability to read is the 
most important of our objectives in language teaching, how shall we 
achieve it most quickly and effectively? Mr. Coleman believes 
that our present system is less successful than it can be made; 
Mr. Price, together with a large majority of the secondary school 
teachers, defends it. ‘‘The topic is now open for discussion.” — 
Arthur Burkhard’s ‘Introductory Course in the History of Ger- 
man Civilization” is admirably adapted, it seems to us, to the pur- 
poses which it endeavors to serve. He describes it in considerable 
detail, giving sample examinations that many teachers of German 
would be unable to pass.— John Whyte writes interestingly ‘“‘On the 
Teaching of German Pronunciation,” describing in entertaining 
fashion his own clever devices for making his students hear the 
characteristic traits of German articulation and then attempt to 
imitate them. Mr. Whyte’s distinguished phonetic and mimetic 
ability is of course largely accountable for his success in the applica- 
tion of these devices. However, the principle of comparing Ger- 
man and English, i.e. American, articulation is not beyond the 
reach of many teachers, and Mr. Whyte’s suggestive treatment of 
the subject ought to stimulate others to efforts in the same direc- 
tion.—-Curtis. D. Vail, on the basis of a study of “German in the 
smaller high schools’ of New York, reaches among others the fol- 
lowing conclusions: administrative hostility to the reinstatement 
of German in the high schools has almost entirely disappeared; 
German will reappear in school curricula as soon as tax-payers call 
for it and provide the students of it; where German is reintroduced, 
it is imperative that the teaching be done by a well-trained instruc- 
tor, otherwise the pupils are likely to lose interest and the subject 
will fail for lack of enrollments. 

The Bulletin of High Points for October contains a practical 
little article by Paul Radenhausen on ‘‘An Economical Sojourn 
Abroad.” The author took a summer trip of about 40 days to 
France, where he attended the summer school at Caen, with side 
trips to adjoining points. He gives the cost of almost everything 
he did, and with a little labor the reader can figure up an approxi- 
mate total cost; it is an astonishingly small sum. For transporta- 
tion, passport and visa, and tips on the steamer, put down $235; 
for board and lodging in Caen (or other provincial town), $12 per 
week; for unavoidable incidental expenses, say $50; other expendi- 
tures are controllable by the individual. For about $400, then, one 
can reasonably expect to enjoy such a vacation as Mr. Radenhau- 
sen had. 

Equipment for teaching foreign languages and also Latin is 
helpfully listed by Edith B. Pattee in ‘The High School” (pub. by 
the U. of Oregon) for November. Subject headings are: Journals, 
Texts, Grammars, Exercises, Visual and Direct Method Teaching 
Material, Games, etc. No such list could be exhaustive, of course, 
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but we believe the author should collect further information and 
issue an expanded list. Thus, to take only the subject of Journals, 
we miss L’ Etudiant de Francais and El Estudiante de Espanol, Das 
Deutsche Echo, The French Review, The German Quarterly, and the 
Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht. 

El Eco very properly devotes attention to the two great Spanish 
expositions held this year in Barcelona and Sevilla, with attrac- 
tive illustrations. Under the heading ‘‘La Figura della Quincena”’ 
there is an account of ‘“‘La Virgen de Guadalupe” in the Dec. 1 
number, and the Nov. 15 number prints a little article on Concha 
Espina, together with a quotation from her impressions of New 
York. 

Le Petit Journal for Dec. 1 devotes a leading article to “La 
Société des Nations .... des marionnettes,” with chief emphasis 
upon Guignol, originally a native of Lyon and a silk-worker, now 
the most popular of French marionettes. The same number prints 
one of the Guignol one-act comedies. The number for November 
15 contains a series of short articles on Belgium, inspired by the 
approaching centenary, in 1930, of the establishment of Belgian in- 
dependence. We like the plan now followed in this journal of list- 
ing some of the important anniversary dates that fall within the 
current month. 

El Estudiante de Espanol, the first two numbers of which have 
just reached us, follows similar lines of those of other years, with 
the one exception that each number hereafter is to contain matter 
suitable for beginners in Spanish. These two numbers are desig- 
nated “Valencia” and “Catalufia” respectively, and each contains 
descriptive and illustrative material relating to that topic. At the 
same time there is an abundance of other subjects likely to interest 
the language class. 

Hispania for November opens with a sketch by Leah R. Wagen- 
heim entitled ‘“‘A chat with Armando Palacio Valdés on Feminism” 
including a number of quotations from his works; to the writer it 
seemed that the ostensible subject of the ‘“‘chat”’ suffered from lack 
of emphasis.—José Padin writes on ‘‘La Funcién de la escuela en 
la vida Puertorriquefia,” giving a sort of résumé of the educational 
system of Porto Rico marked by a hopeful outlook.—Calvert J. 
Winter contributes some “‘Notes on the works of Francisco San- 
tos,” a relatively obscure author of the 17th century.—Paul P. 
Rogers quotes passages to prove that “‘Galddés suggested a league 
of nations.””—Esther J. Crooks, under the title ““A Latin-American 
Sister College,” gives some account of the ‘“‘adoption”’ by the Span- 
ish Club of Goucher College of a normal school in Chile, and points 
out the favorable effects of the resulting intercourse back and forth. 
—E. C. Hills corrects certain false but widely current ideas with 
regard to the correctness of Mexican Spanish.— Mary Weld Coates 
makes practical suggestions for “Vitalizing Spanish Correspond- 
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ence.” Ina nut-shell, her scheme is to get pupils to bring in actual 
Spanish business letters, which are translated in class.—Elisa Pérez 
lists and defines “‘Algunas voces sacadas de la obras de los Alvarez 
Quintero,” about 9 pp. in all. r we also derive 
a reference to the Revue pl eos for October 1928, in which J. 
P. Wickersham Crawford published generous selections from the 
letters of Fitzmaurice Kelly to H. A. Rennert; delightfully written, 
these letters contain many critical dicta and comments on Spanish 
letters, and should be of particular interest to teachers of Spanish. 

In the Educational Record for October, R. H. Fife writes on “The 
improvement of modern language teaching.’”’ This improvement 
is necessary, he thinks, and is indeed the alternative to gradual ex- 
tinction. The Modern Foreign Language Study has shown the way; 
it is now incumbent on us teachers to put its lessons into effect.— 
R. Dyboski, writing in the same number on “Tendencies of modern 
language study in Europe after the war,’’ enumerates them as 1) 
stress on the spoken language, 2) special concern with the Kultur 
and realia of the foreign people, and 3) the increased attention paid 
to the English language. 

In The (London) Journal of Education for November, S. Wor- 
mald discusses ‘‘The Teaching of French Verbs” in a manner which 
presupposes several years of language study. For four-year high- 
school courses his suggestions might have practical value for Amer- 
ican teachers. 

In the Monatshefte for November Erich Hofacker discusses 
‘“‘Volkscharacter und Lyrik,”’ with special reference to “‘Deutsche 
Abend- und Nachtlieder,” which he shows to be particular favor- 
ites of the German, and from which he quotes widely and sugges- 
tively, together with some detailed analyses of individual poems. 
—Walter A. Reichart gives impressions of present-day German 
education, and E. K. Heller contributes some ‘‘Erfahrungen mit 
einer deutschen Sonntagsschule,” in which he evidently taught 
many other things than religion, German language instruction con- 
stituting a considerable portion of the work of his group. 

The Pennsylvania Bulletin contains two suggestive articles, be- 
sides other interesting matter. H. E. Deferrari, writing on ‘‘The 
Literature of living Italians,’ as selected by themselves, gives 
particular prominence to the following: Filippo Marinetti, Luciano 
Folgore, Nicola Miscardelli, Emilio Cecchi, Antonio Baldini, Mario 
Puccini, Fausto Martini, Corrado Govoni, Antonio Beltramelli, 
and Adolfo Albertazzi. Each of these writers is briefly character- 
ized, and the article may be commended to those who would like 
to do some contemporary reading of Italian but do not know w here 
to begin.—M. A. DeVitis advocates the use of “Poetry for Elemen- 
tary ‘Classes in modern languages,” giving examples in four lan- 
guages with some suggestions as to the method of treatment. 

The National Geographic Magazine has several articles of inter- 
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est to language teachers in its last two numbers: ‘“‘Armistice Day 
and the American Battle fields,” by J. J. Jusserand; ‘‘The Battle 
Fields of France Eleven Years After,” (color photographs) by Ger- 
vais Courtellemont; and “Beautiful Belgium, Restored by Peace,” 
(color photographs) by A. Buyssens and Paul Guillumette; all these 
in the November number. In December we find: ‘‘The Danube, 
Highway of Races,” by Melville Chater; ‘Alpine Villagers of 
Austria,’ (color photographs) by Hans Hildenbrand; and ‘‘The 
Society’s New Map of Europe,” by Gilbert Grosvenor. 








Foreign Notes 








The bilingual problem can be effectively studied in Wales, where 
it is little or not at all bound up with those disturbing political 
or racial antagonisms that complicate it in most other countries 
in which it is to be found. In Wales as elsewhere it is a ques- 
tion of preserving the weaker but native tongue for the younger 
generation against the over aggressive domination of the politically 
accredited and socially more important language of the Empire. 
The Board of Education for England and Wales, which has been 
studying the question for some time, has recently formulated ad- 
vice and suggestions that might well apply in other bilingual parts 
of the world. 

Rhodes scholarships will be granted to German students next 
year, for the first time since the World War. It is believed that not 
only the awarding of these scholarships and their occupancy by 
leading German students, but also the very negotiations and inter- 
course requisite to the selection and appointment of the incumbents 
will help to strengthen friendly relations between Germany and 
Great Britain. 

“Educational Survey’’ is a new semi-annual journal published 
by the League of Nations, the first number of which appeared in 
July. It plans to summarize all the information received on the in- 
struction of youth anywhere in the world in the aims of the League 
of Nations. Single copies cost 50 cents and can be had of the 
League of Nations Association at 6 E 39th St., N. Y. C. 

Spanish in British evening schools is now in a stronger position 
than at any time after the War, reports E. Allison Peers, who is at 
present teaching at Columbia; the students include primarily grad- 
uates, professional men, and persons engaged in commercial oc- 
cupations. 

Goethe’s ‘‘Faust’’ has been translated into Chinese by a writer 
named Guo, who had already translated ‘“‘Werthers Leiden.” The 
Faust translation is said to have taken him ten years to complete; 
it embraces both parts of the drama. 
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The Nobel prize in literature, it has been noted by various ob- 
servers, has not always gone to outstanding figures in contempor- 
aneous letters; indeed, one hears that in Stockhom itself there is 
usually amused speculation as to what hitherto unknown merit will 
be brought to light by the Nobel award. This year such gibes are 
not pertinent, for the latest recipient of this not able honor, Thomas 
Mann, is one of the leading writers of the day, who enjoys hardly 
less esteem abroad than at home in Germany. His two great novels 
‘“‘Buddenbrooks” and ‘“‘The Magic Mountain,” are separated by a 
span of almost a quarter of a century, and each marks in a different 
way the striking qualities of his mind and the distinction of his 
literary art. In both cases we lack entirely that suspense which re- 
sults from the interweaving of episode and accident; in both cases 
we have in a high degree that almost breathless suspense with 
which one would follow the life and thoughts of a beloved person; 
the interest is primarily psychic, and we are aware of a definite phi- 
losophy of life, the Weltanschauung of a keen and large mind. In 
honoring Thomas Mann, the commission has at the same time 
conferred new distinction on the Nobel prize itself. 

The overburdening of French pupils, to which we referred in 
our last number, has a parallel in the overburdening of their teach- 
ers, especially in the field of the modern foreign languages; so we 
are assured by a writer in Les Langues Modernes for “October. By 
way of remedy for the situation, which he accepts as indubitably 
existing, he suggests certain improvements in teaching methods 
which would relieve both teacher and pupil at the same time. Ap- 
parently the French teacher does not have at hand the rich var- 
iety of excellent practical teaching manuals which our system takes 
for granted. This is perhaps a partial compensation for the de- 
fects in our teacher-training which nearly raise the hair on the head 
of Georges Roger, as he comments in the same number on the Purin 
report put by the Modern Foreign Language Study. ‘‘Nous sa- 
vions que, dans le domaine des langues vivantes, ce pays avait beau- 
coup a faire pour nous rattraper, mais nous ne nous doutions pas 
qu'il se trouvat dans une situation aussi anarchique.’’ Considering 
that our average preparation is 6 years and 1 month for German, 4 
years and 9 months for French, and 3 years and 9 months for Span- 
ish, that only about 73% of our teachers have had as much as one 
year abroad, and that nearly 70% have never set foot in the foreign 
land,‘‘vous ne vous étonnerez pas d’apprendre que beaucoup d’entre 
eux sont incapables de s ‘exprimer convenablement dans la langue 
qu’ils enseignent . 

Medical study id particularly in France, Germany, and 
Great Britain, is succinctly discussed by Stephen P. Duggan in the 
November News Bulletin of his Institute. Pointing out that the 
foreign institutions are growing restive under the pressure brought 
to bear by American students, increasing numbers of whom, per- 
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haps denied admission to our own schools, are applying for en- 
trance abroad and at the same time demanding all sorts of exemp- 
tions from the foreign requirements, Mr. Duggan urges all Ameri- 
can medical students to take their course in this country; European 
experience can best be gained after the student has obtained his 
degree. 

A Spanish summer school that appears to be unusually well or- 
ganized and hence highly successful is the one conducted at San- 
tander under the direction of E. Allison Peers of the University of 
Liverpool. In addition to regular courses leading to language mas- 
tery, there are afternoon and evening lectures dealing with Spanish 
literature, history, art, and civilization; and there is a rich and 
varied program of conducted excursions to points of interest near 
by. This year’s attendance amounted to eighty persons. 

A peripatetic schoolroom has been devised by the German rail- 
ways for the benetit of their employees in the remoter places, where 
other educational opportunities are limited. The schoolroom con- 
sists of a converted sleeping-car, remodeled to afford all facilities 
for instruction. Some of these cars are specially equipped for the 
teaching of technical railroad subjects, such as the use of signals, 
brakes, and other safety devices; others deal with wireless opera- 
tion, electrotechnics, etc. The scheme has proved to be so success- 
ful that over 100 of these schools are now in operation. 

A French anniversary date that should be added to the calendar 
published in this Journal for April, 1928, is the granting of a charter 
to the University of Toulouse, April 12, 1229. The seven hundredth 
anniversary of the university’s foundation was celebrated last June 
in the presence of President Doumergue and many celebrities, and 
also delegates from other universities. 

French summer courses will be offered as in previous years at 
the Sorbonne in 1930. Travel and study are combined to meet the 
needs of American teachers, and courses are evaluated for the trans- 
fer of credits to American college and universities. Full details are 
set forth in a recent bulletin, copies of which may be had of Mary 
L. Boss, 717 S. Beech St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Henmon, V. A. C., et al: Prognosis Tests in the Modern Foreign 
Languages. Macmillan 1929, pp. xvii +182. 


This volume presents eight studies by the following authors: 
V. A. C. Henmon, Carl C. Brigham, George A. Rice, John W. 
Todd, John E. Bohan, L. Thomas Hopkins, Percival M. Symonds, 
and R. J. Van Tassel. 

Chapter I (Henmon), ‘‘Prognosis Tests in the Modern Foreign 
Languages,”’ concerns itself with the question of the relative pre- 
dictive values of general intelligence and of special language apti- 
tude tests in forecasting success in foreign languages. A number 
of experimental studies are reviewed in detail. Although these 
studies present many points of contradiction, the sweep of the 
evidence is that special prognosis tests predict success in the study 
of a foreign language somewhat better than do intelligence tests. 
The degree of prediction is about that represented by a correlation 
of 0.50 when marks are used as a criterion of success and perhaps 
0.60 to 0.65 when objective tests are employed in measuring 
achievement. A short account of the technique for building prog- 
nosis tests is given. 

Chapter II (Bohan), “‘Relation of Course marks in English to 
Course Marks in Foreign Languages and of Both to Intelligence,”’ 
presents two principal conclusions drawn from data gathered at 
the University of Minnesota: (1) marks in beginning courses in 
English correlate more highly with marks in foreign language 
courses than do intelligence test scores, and (2) the intelligence tests 
predict success in English better than they do in foreign languages. 

Chapter III (Brigham), ‘“‘The Prognosis of College Work in 
French,” describes the nature and use of the Princeton “Artificial 
Language Test.” This test consists of a ten-word vocabulary 
and six rules of grammar; the latter dealing with the formation of 
adjectives, tenses, etc., by the addition of prefixes and suffixes to the 
basic vocabulary given. Twenty sentences are also given for trans- 
lation. The evidence indicates that this test has as high predictive 
value as have intelligence tests, although there is little evidence that 
it functions specifically as a test of linguistic aptitude. 

The following selected coefficients show something of the rela- 
tive merits of the several prognosis methods studied; each correla- 
tion computed against marks in college French: 
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College Entrance Examination Board French Examination .439 
Intelligence Test .276 
Artificial Language Test . 269 
Multiple Correlation from above three measures 533 


Chapter IV (Hopkins), “The Reliability of the Wilkins Prog- 
nosis Test for Predicting Success in Modern Foreign Languages,”’ 
describes the application of the test mentioned to 1200 pupils in 
five Colorado cities. The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 
and the American Council French and Spanish tests were also given. 


The reliabilities were found to be: 


Group Wilkins Terman A.C. French A.C. Spanish 
Non-Latin 97 95 .96 93 
Latin .82 | .92 .89 


The reliabilities are very high. It is interesting to note that the 
group which had studied Latin yielded uniformly lower reliabilities 
than the non-Latin students, especially for the Wilkins tests. This 
difference is probably due to the unequal heterogeneities; the non- 
Latin pupils came from grades eight to twelve, the Latin from 
grades nine and ten. 

The predictive value of the Wilkins test, measured against the 
American Council language tests as criteria, is very low, 0.178 for 
French and 0.254 for Spanish. Virtually no correlation was found 
between the Wilkins test and teachers’ marks. The Terman group 
intelligence test predicted to the extent of about 0.40 in correla- 
tional terms. 

Chapter V (Rice), ‘““The Barry Prognostic Language Test,” 
gives an account of the validation of another prognosis test in mod- 
ern foreign languages. This test appears to be decidedly more prom- 
ising than the Princeton test already described, as shown by these 
figures: 


Correlations 
Barry prognosis test and teachers’ marks 0.60 
Prognosis test and I Q 0.79 
I Q and teachers’ marks 0.46 
Prognosis test and American Council Spanish Test 0.53 
Teachers’ marks and American Council Spanish Test 0.42 


_ Chapter VI (Symonds), ‘“‘A Modern Foreign Language Progno- 
sis Test,” presents yet another battery of prediction tests. After 
trying out about twenty variables, Symonds selects elements from 
the Iowa Placement Examination, Foreign Language Aptitude, 
the Princeton prognosis test, and certain additional tests devised 
by himself. Two forms of 44 minutes of working time were thus 
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derived. When the four sub-tests of each form were properly 
weighted, the prediction was .675 for French and .632 for Spanish. 

Chapter VII (Todd), ‘‘The Psychological Fundamentals of 
Linguistic Achievement,” concerns itself mainly with the question 
of the existence or non-existence of a ‘“‘language sense.’’ The central 
feature of this study is the attempt to answer the foregoing question 
by means of a battery of tests, viz., memory capacity, compre- 
hension, extent of English vocabulary, range of information, and 
intelligence level. Todd’s data cannot be summarized in small 
space. It suffices for present purposes to state that little evidence 
was brought forward in support of “language sense”’ as an entity 
apart from capacity for general achievement. It might be pointed 
out that Todd’s efforts at a prediction battery take a less specific 
direction than those of the authors and tests previously mentioned. 

Chapter VIII (Van Tassel), ‘‘The Measurement of Aptitude 
for Achievement in Foreign Language Study,”’ reports the results 
from five tests administered to over 200 pupils in Dayton, Ohio. 
The tests were: Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Wilkins 
Prognosis Test in Modern Languages, the Handschin Predeter- 
mination Test B, the Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, and the 
Artificial Language Test (by Dodd of Princeton). Using as a 
criterion teachers’ marks, a number of multiple regression equations 
are set up for these tests. As a check, marks in algebra are also 
used. 

The evidence suggests that prediction to the extent of about 
(0.60 is possible. Little specialization of abilitiy ina language apart 
from algebraic ability could be demonstrated. 

The eight studies agree in a general way in suggesting these con 
clusions: 

1. Special prognosis tests predict more highly than do general 
intelligence tests. 

2. Highly differentiated language abilities cannot be demon- 
strated to exist. 

3. The maximum prediction as yet possible does not greatly 
exceed that implied in a correlation of 0.60 to 0.65. 

G. M. Rucu 

University of California 


El Abuelo, by BENITO PEREZ GALDOs, edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by H. CHonon Berxowitz. The 
Century Company, 1929. xxxix+158 pp. 

This is the drama of the year 1904, the author’s arrangement of 
the novela of the same title, and is therefore somewhat shorter than 
the latter. Professor Berkowitz is the competent editor of £/ 
Delincuente Honrado by Jovellanos, which is also a number of the 
Century Modern Language Series. He says in his preface, “Few 
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serious students of Galddés dissent from the opinion that El abuelo 
is his best drama and one of the outstanding works of European 
dramatic literature of recent years.”’ 

The introduction, accompanied by a bibliography, is a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the dramatic art and career of the author. 
[t is interesting and helpful. 

The editor’s live, personal attitude toward the language is 
evidenced by such translations as these : facha “get up,” gordo 
“swell,” Jesus “‘oh, goody!” mamita “mumsie,” noticias “dope,’’sofo- 
guina ‘‘a pain,”’ en este rincén de Jerusa “in this neck of the woods 
called Jerusa.”’ Galdés is in many scenes a realist and his informal 
language should no doubt be rendered as such. As a further indica- 
tion of the editor’s care we are glad to note that “‘to come” was not 
forgotten as a meaning for ir (as in Jremos a verte, 92, 33). Vera 
usted, usually left to the student to be translated in bald literalness 
is turned by “‘I’ll tell you.”’ Especially good are : no he dicho nada 
“T’ll take it all back,” and se dejaban querer ‘‘it was impossibe not to 
love them.”’ 

The Notes, besides giving what help is needed with the lan- 
guage, are intended to aid in the literary interpretation of the play. 
The note on the cast of characters therefore comments upon the 
author’s fondness for choosing names with a symbolic value. Refer- 
ence is made to the same practice in the Introduction (p. XXII). 
One recalls also the Orbajosa “‘City of Garlic” of Dona Perfecta. 
To the grammatical notes the following items ought perhaps to 
have been added: 5, 5 o salgan diciendo “lest they come out with 
the criticism.’”’ Also translate with “lest” at 25, 34 and 26, 1. 52, 
19 de mds “‘superfluous.” 58, 17 the Academy spelling is now 
congue. The present indicative with imperative force might be 
annotated at 11, 31; 26, 4; 90, 3 and with weaker force at 20, 25. 
(See Professor Warshaw’s ed. of La Loca de la Casa, 19, 16). The 
note to 46, 24 pudo escribirla “might have written it” is necessary 
and here adequate; those interested in this unusual value of the 
preterite may consult Hanssen’s grammar, Section 592, p. 243, and 
the excellent article in DIE NEUEREN SPRACHEN XXXV, 1, 35. 
As corrections we remark that escusones (3, 4) is found in Alemany’s 
dictionary and pitre (25, 29) in the Pequetio Larousse. Note 17 of 
Act I states that the enclitic use of the personal object pronoun is 
limited to verbs in the initial position. This is the impression con- 
veyed by most grammars and “first books.’’ Nevertheless, exam- 
ples in which the verb is not in the initial position are very numer- 
ous; there is one at 14, 23 in this text. Here are two from Palacio 
Valdés (Marta y Marfa, Heath ed.): —72, 3 Con rapido movi- 
miento despojése de ella; 72, 30 la senorita decidiédse aromper el 
silencio. 

In the Vocabulary arte precedes arriba; corte, correr; partir, 
parroco, etc. That is, rr is regarded as a separate character. The 
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last editions of the Academy dictionary list rr in the place it would 
occupy in an English dictionary. This is also the practice in the 
vocabularies of 152 texts representing 14 publishers. Sixteen 
texts, however, were found to list rr separately. Seven publishers 
were found to have some vocabularies in both groups, thus indicat- 
ing a lack of an editorial policy or a change of policy in the matter. 
Of 25 grammars and beginning books examined, four use the ér-rr 
arrangement. One recent text was found to use both systems. This 
is no great matter, yet consistency and uniformity is desirable. 

A few slight corrections to the Vocabulary: caerse la baba and 
una ‘“‘you”’ should not be marked as impersonal; com patriota should 
have the same indication of gender as artista; o means “either”’ 
in the combination “‘o....0.”’ 

To ascertain in a rough way the difficulty of El abuelo the 
Vocabulary was analysed as shown in the table with the aid of 
Buchanan’s Spanish Word Book. Leaving aside 35 proper names, 
there are 2643 words in the vocabulary, which are distributed as 
follows: 


Buchanan El abuelo Percent of Total 
1—1000 933 35.3 
1001-2000 505 19.1 
2001-3000 281 10.6 
3001-4000 198 7.4 
4001-5000 135 5.3 
5001-6702 139 5.2 
Not in Buchanan 452 17.1 

2643 


Of the 452 words not in Buchanan it was found that fully one 
hundred differed from the English equivalent in suffix only. This 
——— that we must not too readily confound frequency with 
acility. 

Professor Keniston has furnished us with the same analysis for 
El Abencerraje edited by Adams and Stark and Los Abencerrajes 
edited by Crawford (See Mod. Lang. Journal, XIII, 4, 335). The 
following table can be made up by combining his data with our own. 


Adamsand Stark Crawford El abuelo 


ree 8500 15000 23000 
Words in vocabulary............. 874 1500 2643 
Average % of increase........... 10.3 10 11.4 
% in first four groups of Buchanan. 88.8 82.3 72.4 


_ In comparing the three works by these tables it must be borne 
in mind that the longer text has the greater probability of containing 
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a high percentage of infrequent words. Even so, El abuelo seems 
slightly more difficult than the other two works. From experience 
in the classroom we have found that Crawford’s book is suitable to 
the third semester of college work and that the plays of Galdés can 
be used successfully in the fifth semester or earlier. This is in har- 
mony with the statistical analysis. 

The following typographical errors will doubtless be corrected 
in subsequent printings: Read at 12, 21 dras. 2, 13; 24, 31 Angulo. 
29, 6 darle. 73, 23 Si, that is, with accent as in the Novela, 
Jornada IV, Escena VI, p. 284. In the Vocabulary under andar 
referring to age should be in italics and so all comments to meanings. 
echar not ehcar. exquisito print without accent. Under falta 
print qué with accent. Under mal read de -as as at 39, 4. papanatas 
not papanata. Under pasar print qué with accent. Under posma 
definition with quotation marks as under panfila. Under Séneca 
read Annaeus. zalamera not azlamera. 

H. H. ARNOLD 

The Pennsylvania State College, 

State College, Pa. 


PHILIPPE VAN TIEGHEN, La Nouvelle Héloise de J.-J. Rousseau, 
Collection Les Grands Evénements Littéraires, E. Malfére, 
Paris, 1929. 144 pp. 


Something is happening in France. The curious wave of Rous- 
seauphobia that had obtained for a good many years now seems on 
the wane, and is being replaced by an actually sympathetic treat- 
ment. This is evidenced not only in literature written for the gen- 
eral public, like the recent novel by Alberic Cahuet, 4/ademoiselle 
de Milly (1928), but in writings of scholars like D. Mornet, and now 
by Philippe Van Tieghen, to say nothing of that bold and surprising 
attempt of catholic writers to monopolize the Rousseau of the Pro- 
fession de foi du Vicaire savoyard after having so long cursed him 
(See the writer’s La Pensée religieuse de Rousseau et ses récents in- 
ter prétes, Paris, Alcan, 1927). Note, moreover, that within the last 
few months La Nouvelle Héloise, that novel which “nobody reads,” 
has caused two publishers to invest money in books dealing with 
that ‘‘old fashioned story:’’ Mornet’s formidable first volume intro- 
ducing his scientific edition, and now this book by Ph. Van Tieghen 
~—besides the new school edition published by the same Mornet 
(Chef d’oeuvres expliqués. Mellotée. 1927). 

Ph. Van Tieghen (by the way, he is the son of Paul Van Tieghen, 
the well known author of Ossian en France, Préromantisme, Ro- 
mantisme), agrees that he cannot add much in the way of scholar- 
ship to Mornet’s exhaustive work; but he agreeably refreshes the 
memory of those who are desirous to know once more about Saint- 
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Preux and Julie, and about the state of present-day erudition on 
the subject. 

And now, as to the personal interpretation of the text, the 
reader may open the book to page 43-44. The suggestion is that at 
one moment, while working on his novel—which underwent three 
fundamental changes before it was handed over to the printer— 
Rousseau had accepted the idea of conventional marriage with Wol- 
mar, while Julie would satisfy nature in becoming Saint-Preux’s 
mistress: 

‘Julie épousera donc l’homme que son pére lui destine, mais 
comme elle ne peut renoncer 4 Saint-Preux, elle ressemblera 4 tant 
d’honnétes femmes selon le siécle, qui rendent aux obligations so- 
ciales ce qui leur revient par un mariage imposé, mais laissent au 
coeur tous ses droits. Saint-Preux accepte. La joie renait.”’ 

Then Madam d’Houdetot comes in, and the novel is continued 
in another vein. 

Further, the author settles the question of the 5th and 6th 
parts of the novel—when Saint-Preux and Julie, after six years 
have elapsed, are again facing each other—by presenting Rous- 
seau merely as a precursor of Chateaubriand, the creator of the 
melancholy René: ““Avant Chateaubriand, on ne trouve nulle part 
mieux exprimé ce dégovt du bien étre qui s’empare de Julie”’ (p. 58). 
(The reviewer would say that Mr. Van Tieghen has made the task 
pretty easy for himself; the matter seems much more involved than 
that, and it can hardly be right to get rid in a few sentences, on 
page 51, of the painful struggle of Julie against the revival of the 
love she still, or again, feels for Saint-Preux.) 

The chapter on the “‘Accueil de la Critique” and the ‘Accueil 
du Public” will be of much interest to those who do not want to read 
through the long list of testimonials collected by Mornet. The 
critics are hostile; the public is enthusiastic, .... and the lessons 
drawn from the novel are quite varied. See e.g. 117: A woman after 
having read the book refuses to see her lover any longer—the result 
being that the latter vows eternal hatred of Rousseau; a man, on 
the other hand, is so impressed by the first parts of the novel that 
he no longer hesitates to seduce the girl he loves. 

As to the net result in literature of La Nouvelle Héloise, it can 
be summarized according to the author in this sentence: 

“C’est 4 Rousseau en premier lieu, c’est 4 Rousseau surtout qu’il 
faut rapporter cette intime liaison du coeur et de la nature” (p.126). 

ALBERT SCHINZ 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Manon Lescaut, par L’ABBE Prevost, édité avec introduction, notes 
et exercices littéraires par Harry Kurz;Oxford University Press, 
1929. 


Again Professor Harry Kurz of Knox College has done an excel- 
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lent piece of editing in placing at the disposal of students of French 
in English speaking countries this celebrated little novel of XVIIIth 
century love and manners, and again the Oxford University Press 
has exemplified its lofty beautiful conception of the art of printing 
—even in text-books!—with its handsome, large, restful lettering, 
abundant spacing, wide margins for notes and comments, and espe- 
cially its rich, unfading paper. Those of us who have read our eyes 
out over musty, badly printed tomes will find new sight here. And 
how the glowing warmth of the binding stands out against the 
usual dull grays and greens and jaundiced yellows of our text- 
book libravies, although I for one am sorry that the Oxford Press 
has abandoned the grosgrain. 

In regard to the use that this book will be put I wish that I 
could believe with Professor Kurz (in his Preface) that there is only 
‘“‘a remnant of prudishness in our classroom program.”’ I do believe 
that at present with Manon Lescaut more easily available there will 
naturally be a greater number of college students who will read and 
enjoy this little masterpiece. But at the same time I am afraid 
that the “remnant of prudishness”’ in these United States is stronger 
than Professor Kurz thinks and that many other students will be 
steered away from Manon Lescaut because of its frankness and hon- 
esty in dealing with forbidden themes—although we eagerly accept 
such stories in the newspapers and cheap magazines. Unfortu- 
nately, there are still a number of noisy and influential people at 
large in our midst who meddle in school and college affairs that will 
object to Manon Lescaut; the same people who wish to pass laws to 
suppress the teaching of some of the latest theories in science at 
which scholars have painstakingly arrived after long years of 
research; the same people, for instance, who demand suppression 
on the screen of a tableau depicting life in France in which wine is 
served, although everybody knows, of course that wine drinking is 
a national habit in France. My hope, however, is that the passing 
years will justify the hope of Professor Kurz. 

Certainly the manner in which this book is presented merits 
careful study and attention. We may say that Professor Kurz has 
exhausted his subject; nothing ever written on his author seems to 
have escaped his scrutiny. He has studied profoundly from every 
angle the life and ideas of l’Abbé Prévost as well as the ethical, 
philosophical, and literary implications of this charming and im- 
mortal story. There is a wealth of critical material, almost too much 
we would say, for little is left to the industry and imagination of the 
advanced student. And Professor Kurz indicates by the lack of 
vocabulary that this book is intended primarily for advanced 
students. 

Very few mistakes have escaped the author and proof readers: 
—page XVI (note at bottom of page), the period in line 3 should be 
in line 5 at the end of quotation; page XX, line 4, wrack should be 
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rack; page XX1I, line 4, the long sentence beginning “‘Harisse has 
permitted himself”’ is not sufficiently clear and should be broken up; 
XXIII, line 8, why should manuscript be abbreviated to ms. in a 
dignified sentence? page 255, 7 lines from bottom of page, fait 
should be faits; page 264, line 19, pont should be point. 
ALEXANDER G. FITE 
University of California at Los Angeles 


ALPHONSE Daupet, Le Petit Chose, edited by Charles Cestre. 
308 pp. John C. Winston Co. 1929. 1 p. of preface, 6 pp. of 
introduction, 116 pp. of text, 107 pp. of questions and exercises 
based on text; 54 pp. French-English vocabulary, 5 pp. Eng- 
lish-French vocabulary. 


This work is an excellent school text for those teachers who are 
seeking interesting reading material of intermediate difficulty 
combined with oral and written exercises in pronunciation, review 
grammar, and composition demanding an accurate use of idomatic 
French. The entire book is divided into a connected series of six- 
teen lessons ranging from four to ten pages of text and an equiva- 
lent number of pages devoted to questions and exercises which 
have been carefully selected and prepared. An adequate French- 
English and English-French vocabulary has been provided. 


Six Petites Piéces Gaies, edited by Héléne Fouré. 230 pp. JohnC. 
Winston Co. 1928. 2 pp. of preface, 110 pp. of text, 43 pp. 
French-English vocabulary, 10 pp. English-French vocabulary. 
These short one-act comedies are of an elementary character 

and are suitable for French club programs. They vary in length 

from three to thirty-eight pages. The plays are accompanied by 
simple diagrams showing the Mise en scéne. Each piéce is followed 
by approximately eight pages of exercises in pronunciation, gram- 
mar, vocabulary, and composition. The dramatic text supplies the 
subject matter for discussion. The drills are of intermediate diffi- 
culty and would be helpful in aiding the student to acquire facility 
in the use of idiomatic French. 

LORRAINE PIERSON 
Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 


STROEBE, LILLIAN L. Practical Exercises in German Pronuncia- 
tion. 23 pp. Holt 1929. 


In this publication an experienced teacher makes available to 
her colleagues a bit of her own classroom practice, since she writes 
in her preface that this pamphlet contains exercises that have been 
used in mimeographed form for several years. Because the reviewer 
is in sympathy with the general idea underlying this attempt to 
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supplement the pronunciation exercises in most of our grammars, he 
would like to see certain changes made in case a second edition is 
called for. 

p. 4. Student does not contain the u in Muiter, and should be 
replaced by another word; Urenkel apparently contradicts rule 4 
below, to which there are other exceptions: Dur, nur, Spur. These 
should be covered, either in a footnote or a reference to the general 
treatment of strong monosyllables.—p. 5. It seems unfortunate to 
leave vor and Vorteilside by side, without indicating that most com- 
pounds of vor- have a long vowel; rule 4 below therefore needs to 
be safeguarded.—The treatment of i+ vowel on pp. 8 and 9 seems to 
me quite inadequate and bound to lead to misunderstanding: there 
is no distinction between the -7e of Lilie and the -ier of Kanadier, a 
sharp distinction between these two and the -ie of Aktie. The 
parenthesis after Aktie should read ti=zi, as otherwise one would 
be tempted to read Ak-ze,—p. 10. Gdéthe should be spelled Goethe. 
—p. 13. Some notice should be taken of such pairs as Kochs and 
Ochs, Buchs and Fuchs, ichs and Wichs, Pechs and sechs, etc.—p. 16. 
The uvula does not vibrate “against the back of the tongue,”’ but ina 
trough formed by curling up the sides of the tongue.—p. 19. Add 
November.—p. 20. It surprises me that there is no reference to the 
glottal stop, necessary for the correct pronunciation of Verein, 
erinnern, and similar words. 

The pamphlet contains a wealth of well-chosen and useful drill 
material, and its use can be heartily recommended. 

B. Q. MoRGAN 

University of Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSITY OF CuIcaco. Abstracts of Theses, humanistic series, 
vol. 6. 454 pp. 1929. 


This volume embraces theses submitted from September 1927 
to June 1928, and includes several in Romance and Germanic Lan- 
guages: “‘The passive and indefinite relatives in Old Spanish,” by 
Charles Barrett Brown; ‘La novela sentimental, 1440-1513,” by 
Anna Krause; ‘““The Germanic K-formations in the Scandinavian 
languages,’’ by August Henry Dahlstrom; ‘Ueber den Begriff und 
die Verwertung des Hisslichen im Spiegel der deutschen Kultur 
bis auf Lessing,’’ by Emilie Antonie Meinhardt; Color words in 
English,” by John Daniel Robins. 

B.Q. M. 


Ernst JAcKH, Amerika und Wir. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 
Stuttgart, 1929. 140 pp. 


Ernst Jackh is not a stranger to Americans. But two years ago, 
by special appointment of the Carnegie Foundation and the Insti- 
tute of International Education, he visited our schools, colleges, 
and other institutions on a lecture-tour. 
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He is one of the great and forward-looking men of the new Ger- 
many. As the head of the new ‘“‘Hochschule fiir Politik” at Berlin, 
and as the expert and right-hand man of Stresemann at Locarno 
and subsequent conferences, as well as a writer and historian, Ernst 
Jackh has come to be known as an outstanding authority on inter- 
national relations. He is even more than a scholar, expert, and 
politician, he is the German representative of the new political 
ideology. 

In a brief introduction the author states the sources from which 
he received his information and inspiration. It contains a state- 
ment which could well be the topic of his book: ““Amerika empfindet 
mehr und mehr das neue Deutschland als ein Volk und einen Staat, 
die ihm in Europa am nichsten kommen.” The first chapter deals 
with “Amerika—einst und jetzt.’’ The following four discuss the 
four main trends (‘‘Richtungen’’) of America’s history and growth: 
“Vom Westen zum Osten (transcontinental und territorial); vom 
Norden nach Siiden (panamerikanisch und wirtschaftlich); vom 
Westen zum Osten (pazifisch-asiatisch und strategisch); Afrika 
und Europa (ideopolitisch).’’ The closing chapter treats: “Das alte 
Amerika und das neue Deutschland (Gleichheit der politischen 
Ideologien).’’ Twelve pages of “‘Anmerkungen”’ contain references, 
quotations, and explanations to which the reader is referred in the 
text. 


The title of the book suggests a comparison between the United 
States and Germany. The emphasis, however, has been put on 
giving the Germans an unprejudiced view of America and the 
American mind, so as to enable his countrymen to understand A- 
merica and “American Imperialism.” The latter phrase seems to 
have become inseparably associated with everything American in 
the minds of the European. 


The book consists of radio addresses by Jackh, broadcast by 
the Berlin radio-hour during the last winter. It is written from the 
political point of view. “‘.... es beschrinkt sich auf die politische 
Seite eines amerikanisch-deutschen Ideenbiindnisses, auf die 
Tatsache der Identitat der politischen Ideologien des alten Amer- 
ika und des neuen Deutschland.” Since I am not a student of 
government, and therefore not able to criticise or to evaluate the 
book, I shall confine myself to an exposition of it. 


The author mentions three ways by which America developed: 


1. “.... durch fortschreitendes Vorgehen gegen die indianischen 
Stimme, 

2. .... durch nur zwei militirische Kriege (Mexico und Spanien) 
3. ....Schliesslich der dritte Weg (und der wird ein specifisches 
Charakteristikum des amerikanischen Imperialismus von Anfang 
an) ....durch regelrechten Kauf von Staatsgebiet, ganzer lin- 


der, ganzer Staaten....” 
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He defines American Imperialism by quoting the Frenchman 
Tureau’s statement about America: ‘‘Erobern ohne Krieg zu 
fiihren.”” His interpretation is unique, for he names Puritanism and 
Quakerism the two driving forces in American ideology: OF eh 
jene (die Puritaner) unduldsam und kaimpferisch, ja kriegerisch 
fiir ihr puritanisches, (reines) Reich, diese (die Quaker) duldsam 
und friedfertig (Freunde), ja Kriegfiihrung ablehnend und Kriegs- 
beteiligung verbietend. Die Auseinandersetzung dieser beiden Ar- 
ten von Geisteshaltung bestimmt die amerikanische Politik .... 
von Washington und Jefferson bis zum Puritaner Wilson oder zum 
(Juiker Hoover durch 30 Prisidenten hindurch.”’ 

The author then states the practical issues which nessitate this 
American imperialism: ‘‘Sicherung der politischen Unangreifbar- 
keit und Selbstversorgung durch wirtschaftliche Unabhingigkeit.” 
Imperialism, according to Jackh, is a necessity. However, he main- 
tains that American imperialism, in contrast to European, asks for 
‘“Verzicht auf jede Monopolstellung,” and it insists on equal rights 
of nations (“‘Selbstbestimmungsrecht’’) based on ‘‘Ausgleichver- 
trige.” 

Let us remember that Germany’s first great statesman since 
Bismarck, Dr. Stresemann, was the first to express the new Ger- 
many’s pacifism. His foreign policy was a policy of reconciliation. 
At Locarno he warned the representatives of the other European 
countries by saying, ‘“‘If you wish to obtain something you'll have 
to give an equivalent for it.’’ With this in mind we begin to under- 
stand Jickh’s belief in ideological ties between Germany and the 
United States. Such works as Jiickh’s denote a new era in the 
German opinion of America, as well as a fundamental change of 
German political philosophy and policy. 

Both countries agree in their view on the League of Nations 
according to the author who quotes: ‘Ein Vélkerbund soll Aus- 
druck, Instrument, und Wegbereiter eines pazifistischen Im- 
perialismus sein, ja (wenn man es sagen darf) den Imperialismus 
eines Pazifismus sichern.”’ 

The book represents a most valuable contribution to the efforts 
towards world-peace and international understanding by demon- 
strating that America, “‘the heart of the world,” and Germany, 
“the heart of Europe,” are no longer in direct opposition politically 
and ideologically, but that, instead, they are now in close accord on 
all essentials prerequisite for peaceful and constructive inter- 
national relations. 

RUDOLF SYRING 

Miami University 


Oxford, Ohio 


Joun Amprose Hess. Heine’s Views of German Traits of Charac- 
ter. G. E. Stechert & Co. New York, 1929. 155 pp. 
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In this very scholarly study “‘written with the purpose of show- 
ing German traits of character as viewed by Heinrich Heine in his 
works, letters and conversations,’’ a wealth of material on a sub- 
ject of general interest is disclosed to all students and lovers of 
German literature and of German life. The author makes his point 
and succeeds in giving the reader a complete, though not always 
impartial, picture of Heine’s views. The study is written in an 
unprejudiced spirit in so far as Heine the man is concerned. The 
treatment of German character traits, however, betrays at times 
bias when the author goes beyond Heine’s view on the subject and 
introduces the views of others, including his own. 

The study would have been fairer to German character traits 
if the emphasis had been put on Heine’s views instead of on the 
traits themselves. In his treatment of the subject the author at- 
taches to the traits under discussion a degree of reality which is 
in accordance of Heine’s views, or rather his satirical expressions, 
but is to a certain extent untrue of German character traits as 
such, even at the time of Heine. More weight should have been 
given to expressions of real feeling of Heine towards everything 
German. May I quote just one example: 


“Denk ich an Deutschland in der Nacht, 

Dann bin ich um den Schlaf gebracht, 

Ich kann nicht mehr die Augen schliessen, 

Und meine heissen Trinen fliessen. 

Deutschland hat ewigen Bestand 

Es ist ein kerngesundes Land, 

Mit seinen Eichen, seinen Liedern 

Werd ich es immer wiederfinden.”’ 
(““Nachtgedanken”’) 


Heine considered himself a liberator and thus he took recourse 
to satire because it offered the most effective means of arousing 
attention by exaggeration, and because it best suited his tempera- 
ment. ‘De mortuis nil nisi bene’”’—meant to him, in his own words: 
“Man soll von den Lebenden nur Béses reden.”’ In his letter “An 
die hohe Bundesversammlung”’ in which Heine asked for withdraw- 
al of the order prohibiting the publication and distribution of his 
writings, we read: “‘.... Sobald mir das freie Wort vergénnt ist, 
hoffe ich biindigst zu erweisen, dass meine Schriften nicht aus ir- 
religidser und unmoralischer Laune, sondern aus einer wahrhaft 
religidsen und moralischen Synthese hervorgegangen..... 

One other consideration is of importance in this connection, 
namely that Heine’s temperament was not that of the average 
German and that his views are therefore bound to be biased to 
the same degree as his temperament was different. Heine himself 
once wrote, “Die Herrlichkeit der Welt ist immer adaiquat der 
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Herrlichkeit des Geistes, der sie betrachtet. Der Gute findet hier 
sein Paradies, der Schlechte geniesst hier schon seine Hdlle.”” And 
in his letter to Moser on October 10, 1826 he writes, ‘‘Alles ist ja 
Gottes Welt und der Beachtung wert; und was ich aus den Dingen 
nicht heraussehe, das sehe ich hinein.”’ 

An old adage says, ‘‘Tell me what a man thinks and I will tell 
you who he is.”’ In reading about Heine’s views the reader re- 
ceives incidentally a well rounded, though not always flattering, 
conception of Heine himself. This circumstance alone makes the 
study worth reading. 

The book stands out among similar studies by the fact that it 
presents a well organized analysis of typical German traits. A whole 
chapter is devoted to the definition, description, and evaluation of 
each trait, based on Heine’s views on each, and is supplemented by 
numerous quotations and criticisms of contemporaries of Heine, as 
well as those of present day critics, including the author. 

The seven main traits, discussed are: ““German Uncouthness 
(Primitiveness); German Slowness, German Patience; German 
Thoroughness (Griindlichkeit) ; Deutsche Treue; German Idealism; 
and German Gemiit and Romantic Dreaming.”’ The chapter deal- 
ing with the German Gemiit deserves special notice because it de- 
fines and describes this untranslateable word (and trait) exceeding- 
ly clearly. The two chapters preceding those mentioned above deal 
with “‘Heine’s appreciation of the German language and literature”’ 
and “Typical Germans,” topics which speak for themselves. The 
last chapter, devoted to “‘Conclusions,”’ gives a summary which 
serves to reconcile the reader with much that has been said before. 

In reading Heine’s views with the purpose of studying German 
character traits, the reader should remember that much of what 
Heine wrote and said is satire, and hence is exaggerated and even 
unfair and of course the reader should further keep in mind that 
fundamental changes have taken place in Germany since Heine’s 
days, denoting changes in traits, as well as modifications of traits 
due to changes. 

The book seems happily free from typographical errors. The 
study is written in English while the quotations are given in their 
original languages: German and French. 

The last four pages of the book contain a bibliography and a 
— list of bibliographical works on which the author based his 
Study. 

Not only from a historical and literary standpoint is this fine 
study most valuable, but also because it affords a clear and compre- 
hensive, though at times exaggerated and warped, picture of typi- 
cal German traits. 

RUDOLF SYRING 

Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
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F.G. G. Scumipt: Beriihmte Deutsche neuerer Zeit, adapted from 
the best authorities and edited with a vocabulary. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1929. 


Da der Verfasser die Quellen der Artikel, die er iiberarbeitet hat 
nicht angibt, ist es unméglich festzustellen, auf wessen Rechnung 
die Entgleisungen und Verflachungen entfallen, die hier zu buchen 
sind. Die Aufsitze sind im Werte durchaus ungleich, der iiber 
Reinhardt und Ehrlich z.B. viel besser als der tiber Zeppelin oder 
Eucken. Fast in allen aber laufen Plattheiten dieser Art unter: 

“Wohl kein Philosoph und Denker neuerer Zeit hat sich eifri- 
ger bemiiht, die geistige Not der Gegenwart zu beheben als Eucken. 
Da er sie vielleicht besser und schirfer empfand als die meisten, 
war er auch besser in der Lage sie erfolgreich zu bekimpfen.” 
oder groteske Ausdriicke wie: 

“Er war der jiingste Sohn einer Familie, deren Leben nur wenig 
Ruhestunden genoss.”’ 
oder Mangel an Stilgefiihl wie: 

“Die Anschaffungen von Biichern verschlangen den weitaus 
gréssten Teil seines Gehaltes’”’ statt Die Anschaffung... . ver- 
schlang. 

Dies mag indessen noch hingehen. Die beiden literarischen 
Aufsitze aber, “Gerhart Hauptmann” und “Von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach und Huch”’ sind z. T. derart zusammengestoppelt, dass es 
geniigt, eine kurze Bliitenlese hier zusammenzustellen: 

“Er las alles (!), was von naturwissenschaftlicher, staatsmin- 
nischer oder theologischer Seite geschrieben wurde.”’—‘‘In diesem 
Buche beschreibt er im Reporterstil peinlich genau das Leben auf 
einem Ozeandampfer und dessen (!) Untergang.’’—“‘Im Sommer— 
weilt er zuweilen...’’—‘‘Die meisten seiner Dichtungen sind 
Dramen, Tragédien, Schauspiele, Tragikomédien, Marchendramen, 
Komédien.”—‘‘Das erstere Stiick spielt in Mexico zur Zeit ..... 
Das zweite Stiick ist ein dramatisches Gedicht in fiinf Akten in 
jambischen Versen.’’—‘“‘Rose Bernd’, die dramatische Geschichte 
eines armen Miadchens.’’—‘‘Da Gerhart Hauptmann sich noch der 
besten Gesundheit erfreut, werden wohl auch seine erst vor kurzem 
erschienen Werke, darunter ‘Dorothea Angermann’ und ‘Till Eulen- 
spiegel’, nicht seine letzten bleiben.’’—(Hoffen wir das Beste, lie- 
ber Leser!)—Ricarda Huch: “Sie ist aber auch die einzige Vertre- 
terin der Kunst, die heute die herrschende ist.”” —Lapidar!— 
‘““....in ihrem Band Gedichte finden wir nicht nur edle Gesangs- 
lieder, sondern auch entziickende kleine Gedichte.’ —“‘Deshalb 
werden sie wahrscheinlich auch nicht so viel gelesen werden wie die 
Romane der Eschstruth, der Heimburg und Marlitt, der Bohlau, 
Klara Viebig, Ida Boy-Ed oder anderer fleissiger Schriftstellerinnen 
unserer (!) Tage aber sie werden unsere Zeit iiberdauern.” Klara 
Viebig und Helene Béhlau werden sich bedanken! Man diirfte wohl 
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mit den Worten des Herausgebers sagen: ‘‘Wir bestehen auf innere 
(sic) Reformen.”’ (S. 121, 7.) 
ERNST FEISE 
Johns Hopkins University 


CHARLES H. HANDSCHIN. First German Reader. F.S. Crofts & Co. 
New York 1929. xi and 269 (text 142) pp. 


Although quite a number of new German readers have been 
published within the last few years, we should welcome any new 
publication in this field that is worth while, mindful of Schiller’s 
sentiment: Raum fiir alle hat die Erde. C. H. Handschin has select- 
ed his text with great skill from the writings of many authors whose 
names should be familiar to students of German. Besides a few less 
known writers we find: Bechstein, Bismarck, Biirger, Eichendorff, 
Eulenberg, Freytag, Geibel, Goethe, Grimm, Hauff, Hebel, Heine, 
Herder, Kant, Keller, Moltke, Mérike, Raabe, H. Sachs, Scheffel, 
Schiller, Schréer, Storm, Uhland. The wide range which these pas- 
sages cover, from folktales to stories of modern life, is highly com- 
mendable. Studentswill even get a glimpse of German humor, which 
is represented by Scheffel’s Teutoburger Schlacht. It seems regret- 
table, however, that the poem has been shortened to an extent which 
interferes with its proper understanding. As a whole, the selections 
offered cannot fail to fulfill the editor’s double purpose: to interest 
the beginner in reading German, and to give him a knowledge of 
the German people. 

Unfortunately, however, the book has serious shortcomings. An 
unusually large number of misprints occur. The most striking of 
these is the wrong s-character in the Gothic Headline First German 
Reader on all the 142 pages of the text. Two names (Philipp and 
Pferdmenges) are misspelled in the preface; the table of contents 
contains four misprints (Bar, Ursnet, Bruennen, p.94 instead of 95), 
a superfluous comma in a German date, and the incorrect state- 
ment that the song O alte Burschenherrlichkeit was written by 
Scheffel. Of other misprints I noticed: p. 14, 23 kniee; 15, 34 kniip- 
ste; 28, 23 Stategiker; on the picture opposite p. 34 Bayerische in- 
stead of Bayersche; 36,7 letzere ; 38,6 wrong division of Beethoven; 38, 
16 Malerakadamie; 62,23 Korn-Sdcke; 81, 4 24 Universititen (should 
read 23) ;80,13 Ekkehart ; 80,24 su Pferde ;82,1 Sebantian; 82,30bay- 
risch Stadt; 82,40 im bayrisch Hochland ; 82, 41 Heiligen Bilder ; 83, 6 
dreissigjdhrigen Krieges ; 83,17 Selbststindigkeit ; 107, 13, finderisch; 
128, 20 Gemischte-Industrie; 128, 33 Arbeiter-Massen; 129, 2 mis- 
brauchten; 148, note to 113 geschreiben; ib., note to 118 kopf; 151 
Stadt A potheke; 152 Seeman; 154 Kanonschiessen; 159 Kaften; 163 
eine Weise; 165 Kerlin; ib. ?%. ‘nen Sie nicht das Volkerts zu viel ver- 
langten? 166 zum kaufen; . "3 die Aergerniss; 177 Auster (wrong 
s-character) ; 184 Ceder, Cohorte ; 189 einbliuen; 191 entrang, entring- 
en instead of entrann, entrinnen; 195 Feldmarshall; 197 Franz 
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Schubart; 214 die Horniss, die Hosenstasche; 218 die Karawanserai, 
der Kaschemirshawl ; 226 Mendelssohn, Bartholdi; 227 mistrautsch; 
231 Occident; 241 der Schweizer-Auswanderer; 261 warf-ein, warf- 
nieder, warfen-hinaus ; wars subj. pret. of sein. 

Whereas the misprints may be easily remedied, revision of the 
German text of the original essays is a matter of greater difficulty. 
As an illustration of their style I quote p. 22, 21 Willigkeit, sich zu 
unterordnen; 22, 39 durch Vater Jahn, einem Norddeutschen; 36, 16 
Nur hier (am Rhein) herrscht das weiche, warme atlantische Klima. 
Deshalb ist der Rhein am oftesten in Sage und Literatur verherrlicht 
worden; 46, 10 Deshalb gedeiht hier noch die Rebe, bedeutende Strecken 
vom Rhein abin Wiirttemberg ; 62,25 seine Literatur ist... . bekannt 
fiir seine Volkslieder ; 82, 28 Longfellow feiert beide Diirer und Sachs; 
128, 24 die Arbeiter hingen dieser Partei an. 

The German of the Fragen, the purpose of which is to afford oral 
and written practice, may also be questioned in a great number of 
cases, for example in the following: p. 151: Wer war der General 
des Biren und warum? 153: Was sagte der Schiffsmeister wiirde ge- 
schehen? ib.: Wer schaute in die Fensterscheiben, und was tat er und 
was sah er? 157: Wann und wohin ging der Kénig? ib.: Was gelobte 
er, wenn ihm der Tater geoffenbart (!)wiirde? 158: Was liess er er- 
bauen auf der Insel und wo? 160: Jetzt war Jiirgen verheiratet, aber 
wie war er geworden? The frequent double questions (161: Was ha- 
ben sie und die Kinder damals getragen und wo haben sie geschlafen?) 
recall the famous examination joke of the professor who asks: 
Wieviele Arten gibt es von dieser Gattung, und wie heissen sie? The 
candidate answers of course promptly: Es gibt x Arten, und ich 
heisse Meyer. 

Joking aside, Handschin’s new reader should be thoroughly 
gone over in its next edition; besides a careful proofreading, the 
book requires complete revision of the original essays and of the 
Fragen as to style and punctuation. The inferior map also should 
be replaced by a better one, to bring it up to the standard of the 
good photographs which the book contains. 

EpMUND K. HELLER 

University of California 


Azorin. Al Margen de los Clésicos, ed. with notes and vocabulary 
by Agnes W. Borland. Longmans, Green and Co., 1928. iv+ 106 
Pp- 

It was indeed a surprise to find a work of this sort edited for 
class-room reading. And it is apparently intended for rather early 
reading. It is edited “‘not only asa reading book but also as an in- 
troduction to the best portion of Spanish literature.” There are 
numerous good notes on the text “particularly for those who have 
in view entrance to a University or preparation for scholarship ex- 
aminations.” A very brief Foreword makes no mention of numerous 
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omissions from the original as printed by Azorin in 1915. The im- 

pression is given that the work is complete as edited. 

I have not checked the text for detailed errors in editing, of 
which I have casually noted only: p. 44,14 for mo, read nos. Garci- 
Laso has been used for Azorin’s Garcilaso. The title Cervantes has 
been advanced to cover all treatment of this author, whereas Azorin 
uses it as a separate heading onlyin connection with the Persiles 
y Segismunda. 

The following are conspicuous omissions from Azorin’s work: 
The dedication to Juan Ramén Jiménez and the Index; 

Un Avaro (Fray Luis de Leén); 

Bartolomé Argensola; 

Al Margen del “‘Persiles’’ (This omission is particularly regret- 
table since Azorin has made an especial effort to emphasize the 
value of this underestimated work of Cervantes, devoting con- 
siderably more space to the treatment of this classic than to the 
others.) 

The omission of half the section on ‘‘Quevedo”’ is incomprehensible, 

not to say unpardonable, for here Arozin has surely outdone him- 

self. This is the only section that has been given only in part by 
the editor. 

José Somoza. 

J. Horace NUNEMAKER 

State College of Washington 

Pullman, Washington 


Modern German Short Stories. Selected and edited by H. F. Eccr- 
LING, University of Edinburgh. Pp. 160. Oxford. At the Clar- 
endon Press. 1929. 


This selection of eight German short stories is intended for the 
use of British pupils in the upper forms of secondary schools. If 
read in American high schools, it will in certain points require a 
special effort on the part of the teacher. Thus, Friedrich Huch’s 
satire on German officials who lack the proper feeling for the pres- 
ervation of art will be little appreciated by American high school 
boys and girls, unless the teacher be able to present the satire in 
the right light. It will also be necessary to supplement notes like 
the one on p. 93: “The Gymnasium is equivalent to our grammar 
school, in which the pupils receive a ‘classical education’.” 

According to his introduction, the editor wishes the teaching of 
German to be more alive than it actually is now. He complains 
that so few of the books read in class rooms bring the pupils into 
intimate touch with modern authors and with subjects of present- 
day interest. He aims to select stories by reputed modern authors 
which “will almost inevitably appeal to young people.” But he also 
points to the great obstacles which handicapped him while trying 
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to attain his object. For one or the other reason many stories he 
found were not suitable for school purposes; besides, he mentions 
the difficulty of obtaining copyrights. All this, I suppose, accounts 
for the not altogether fortunate selection, which indeed appears 
almost haphazard. 

Paul Ernst’s Ostermesse reads like a translation of an Italian 
Renaissance novella, and the thrilling sketch Der interessante Film 
by Martin Proskauer tells a robbery in good American fashion. If 
we have to abandon our claim to typically German subject-matter, 
which will show features characteristic of German life, at least 
there should be no objection possible from a pedagogical point of 
view. The Italian crook who steals money from two of his country- 
men, who by the way are likewise not honorable citizens, and the 
international bandits who commit their felonies successfully, all 
remain unpunished. A crime should never be considered merely a 
good joke. Yet the hero in Die Hiiter der Kunst as well as the cen- 
tral figure in Hermann Hesse’s Das Nachtpfauenauge, and the ser- 
vant in Eine Spuknachtin der Waldburg by Fritz Daum, take things 
which do not belong to them. The servant is punished, and the 
thief of the Nachptfauenauge bears all the moral consequences of 
his mistake, while the dubious activity of the sentimental lover of 
art seems to be even glorified. On the whole, there is a certain em- 
barrassing monotony in the selections. On the other hand, the 
comic pastor in Rudolf Herzog’s Abgekanzelt is so obvious a con- 
trast to the stern conscientiousness for which the German race has 
been known that the author’s stale humor cannot make the hero 
of the story the agreeable figure he is evidently supposed to be. 
Ludwig Ganghofer’s simple adventure in the woods, Der Schuss in 
der Nacht, however, compares favorably with Die Landpartie by 
Ernst von Wildenbruch, the latter’s story being an interesting doc- 
ument of child psychology. The Spuknacht, which has been men- 
tioned before, proves to be valuable as a picture of the German 
Wandervogel-Bewegung with its healthful, romantic wandering 
and singing. 

The introduction treats of the development of the German 
short story briefly and well. Also the biographical remarks about 
each of the authors represented in this selection are illuminating. 
A note on p. 85 is, no doubt, based on erroneous information. The 
South Germans, as a rule, do not use the separable verbs as insep- 
arable ones. Like all other Germans they handle them in the cor- 
rect way, except in telegrams. Otherwise, ich anerkenne, etc. are 
rare literary forms. It may finally be said that the list of idioms 
given in this book is a helpful device, but that in the glossarv the 
articles and similar particularities of the nouns should not have 
been omitted. 

ERICH VON SCHROETTER 

Northwestern University 
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WILLIAM Hosart Royce, A Balzac Bibliography. Writings Rela- 
tive to the Life and Works of Honoré de Balzac. With Introduc- 
tion by E. Preston Dargan. Volume I. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1929. xvii+464 pages. 


Professor Baldensperger’s Orientations étrangéres chez Honoré 
de Balzac (Paris, 1927) reflects the phenomenal growth of Balzac’s 
prestige within recent years, and has opened the way to a fuller 
comprehension of Balzac’s work, not only in and for itself, but also 
as the result of the forces at play in European letters of the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Royce’s bibliography is an indispensable aid 
to the solution of the various questions raised by Professor Balden- 
sperger’s work, or, in fact to any scholarly study of the great 
French novelist. Product of an enthusiastic admiration for Balzac 
and of long years of experience in book collecting, it is so compre- 
hensive that it falls but little short of exhaustiveness. The bibliog- 
raphy includes as nearly all the Balzac material up to the year 1927 
—critical, biographical, and bibliographical—as thirty-five years 
of zealous and meticulous research could compile. Something 
over 4000 references, in ten or more languages, are listed, arranged 
alphabetically by authors, in complete bibliographical form. 

Part I, “Writings Relative to Balzac Contained in Books,” 
contains some 1400 items. Although the bibliographer states that 
he “tried to bear in mind that the main purpose of bibliography 
should be discrimination, not mere accumulation,” the editor ac- 
knowledges that “‘our joint aim at present has been in the direction 
of completeness rather than of condensation.” As a result, many 
items have been included in which only the slightest reference to 
Balzac is to be found. Other items are of little interest, except his- 
torically, to the serious student: “school texts, for example, .... 
inserted not for the intrinsic value of their editing, but because they 
represent a certain moment of Balzacian vogue in a given country.”’ 
However, the page references and the occasional comments (or 
significant absence of them) are, in most cases, a sufficient guide to 
the value of the material listed. In addition to author and title, 
Mr. Royce has noted the publisher, date and place of publication, 
format and full description, principal editions, reprints and trans- 
lations, and in the case of limited editions, for the benefit of the 
bibliophile, the justification de tirage. 

The articles listed in Part II, ““Writings Contained in Periodi- 
cals, Alphabetically arranged by Authors,” seem more pertinent, 
on the whole, than many of the works to which reference is made in 
Part I. It is only natural that the titles of shorter articles should 
indicate more clearly their relevancy. Other articles, containing 
material comparable in importance to that found in some of the 
books listed in Part I, but whose titles give no hint of any reference 
to Balzac, will be brought to the author’s notice—triumphantly, 
perhaps—by those whose collaboration the Introduction invites. 
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In spite of any omissions which may be cited, one can scarcely ex- 
aggerate the importance of this part of the bibliography, in noting 
and rendering available the vast amount of Balzac material scat- 
tered through hundreds of periodical publications. 

Several comparatively recent German theses have overlooked 
(notably those of Anselm Schitzle, Heidelberg, 1914; Emil Leins, 
Wiirzburg, 1921; Paul Sattler, Johanna Lucas, Eva Mertens, Mar- 
burg, 1924, 1924, and 1925 respectively), and more complete bib- 
liographical material for others (No. 675, 1051, 1280a) might have 
been given. Although Mr. Royce expressly states that he has 
catalogued “‘material . . . which has been published in book form,” 
he has included a number of lectures and unpublished studies. It 
is hardly necessary to point out the utility of noting even unpub- 
lished and un-abstracted doctoral dissertations in a work of this 
kind. Additional German items—texts, translations, and German 
editions—particularly since the war years, might have been noted, 
and undoubtedly will appear in Mr. Royce’s Bibliography of Bal- 
zac’s Works, now awaiting ‘“‘a modern Maecenas.”’ Their inclusion 
would corroborate the evidence, furnished by the increasing num- 
ber of theses in recent years—over a dozen since 1913—of a re- 
awakening of “‘the characteristic German enthusiasm for Balzac.” 

Professor Dargan’s announcement that “Volume II is to con- 
tain a carefully prepared Topical Index”’ (and it is to be hoped, an 
index of names of authors, periodicals, etc.), should satisfy the ob- 
jection which the present volume raises: namely, that of compel- 
ling the searcher to go through the entire book, page by page, to 
exhaust any particular subject. 

In spite of the occasional omissions and minor errors inevitable 
in a work of this scope, Mr. Royce’s monumental bibliography 
must command, d’emblée, the profound respect and gratitude of 
Balzacians everywhere. 

THOMAS R. PALFREY 

University of Illinois 


French Word Book. By George E. Vander Beke. Volume XV of 
the Publications of the American and Canadian Committees 
on Modern Languages, XIII+181 pages. Macmillan, New 
York 1929. 


This volume completes the studies in vocabulary range and 
frequency undertaken by the Modern Foreign Language Study. 
It also constitutes an extension and revision of the preliminary 
French word count made by Professor Henmon and published in 
1924. Professor Vander Beke’s work has increased the number 
of running words from the 400,000 of the Henmon French Word 
List to over 1,500,000. The range of sources has been increased 
from 40 to 88. Many of the defects inherent in a pioneer work like 
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Professor Henmon’s list have been eradicated by Professor 
Vander Beke and his co-workers. 


Any one who will examine at all carefully the new word list 
will discover that none of the criticisms which were made of the 
earlier list can now be advanced. Noone ought to pass judgment on 
the French Word Book without reading carefully the introduction. 
Here Professor Vander Beke has explained in detail the organiza- 
tion and procedure by which the Word Book was prepared. He 
also shows the relation of his word count to that of Professor 
Henmon and how the new word count improves upon the old with- 
out entirely discarding the latter. 


Professor Vander Beke refers to one or two other studies in 
word frequency, but he does not mention two unpublished masters’ 
theses on this subject made by graduate students at the University 
of Iowa, and the experiment in determining word frequency made 
by Horn and Ward when they undertook to establish a list by 
translating into French the first 2000 words of an English frequency 
list. A later comparison of this list with the original Henmon list 
showed that the translated list corresponded with the Henmon 
list to the extent of only 80%. 


The French Word Book includes 6,067 words arranged in 
descending order of importance, based upon range rather than 
frequency. To the reviewer it seems that the use of range as a 
basis of importance is a very happy solution of the problem. 
Certainly a word found in forty books is a more important word 
for the student to know than a word found in ten books irrespec- 
tive of the frequency of actual occurrence. An evaluation of a 
word’s importance by some mathematical combination or weight- 
ing of frequency and range is not satisfactory because the validity 
of such a method of determining importance is by no meansestab- 
lished, and because to the layman it means nothing. 


Another improvement in the new word list is the way in which 
words have been registered separately when they occur with en- 
tirely different meanings, or are used as different parts of speech. 
Such differences of meaning and use are carefully indicated. Words 
which had a range of less than five were not included in the final 
list. Obviously a word which can be found in fewer than five books 
out of eighty-five cannot be considered a word of great value. 


The books used as sources of the count are divided among 
novels and stories, plays, newspapers, works on history and 
science. This material is confined to French prose of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

After the introduction, the body of the book is divided into 
three parts. In Part I are listed the first sixty-nine items found 
in Henmon’s French Word Book. All of these were found at least 
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450 times in the material checked in that list. As they include 
such words as articles, common prepositions and conjunctions, 
pronouns, possessives, and such verbs as aller, donner, faire, etc. 
the futility of counting these items again for the new list is ob- 
vious. 

Part II contains the great body of the list arranged in descend- 
ing order of range, and with the frequency as well as the range 
indicated for each word. At the top of each page are figures 
indicating the sequential number of the words found on that page. 
The total number of words in Part II is 6,067. 


In Part III these words are arranged in alphabetical order for 
purposes of easy reference. Range and frequency are again in- 
dicated, and in the case of words which were also included in the 
original Henmon List, the Henmon frequency is given and followed 
by the total frequency of the word in the two lists. 


An Appendix contains 487 words from the Henmon list which 
were not found within the minimum range of the new count. 
An examination of the words included in the Appendix will reveal 
the fact that they are largely words found in certain special 
material included in the Henmon count. 


In view of evidence that the scope and purpose of word lists 
is misunderstood by too many teachers, the reviewer ventures to 
remind all persons concerned that no word count is ever intended 
to take the place of a general dictionary or serve as a special 
vocabulary for any given text. It must also be remembered that 
word counts are based on written discourse and not on the spoken 
language. The teacher who wants his class to learn a good many 
words necessary for classroom procedure or connected with the 
details of ordinary daily life must not depend upon the word list 
for this purpose. The fact that such words do not find a prominent 
place in the word list is not a justification for a wholesale con- 
demnation of the list. 


Although studies in vocabulary frequency similar to those made 
by Thorndike and Horn in English have not yet been carried 
so far in French, it is fair to assume for French what is known to 
be true in English, namely that even 2000 words of the highest 
frequency with their repetitions will constitute over 90% of the 
running words encountered in ordinary reading. If this is true, 
the teacher who finds some systematic way of assuring himself 
that his class is at least being exposed to the first one-third or 
one-half of the word count does not need to apologize for what he 
is doing. 

CHARLES E. YOUNG 

University of Wisconsin Extension Division 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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CocHRAN, GRACE and Eppy, HELEN M., Si Nous Lisions. The University of 

Chicago Press, 1929. Ill. Price $1.35. 
Preface, pp. vii-ix; Notes to the Teacher, pp. xi-xiii; Text and Exercises, 
pp. 1-161; Supplementary Readings, pp. 162-164; Songs, pp. 165-168; 
Table of Proper Nouns, pp. 169-171; Vocabulary, pp. 172-185; Table of 
Pronunciation, pp. 186-189; Appendix, pp. 190-192. 

LENORMAND, H.-R., Le Temps est un Songe. Edited by Henriette Moussiegt and 
Adolphe-Jacques Dickman. The Century Co., New York, 1929. 
Introduction, pp. ix-xviii; Text, pp. 1-88; Notes (in French), pp. 89-92; 
Vocabulary, pp. 93-116. 

ROGER-FERDINAND, Chotard & Cie. Comédie en trois actes éditée par Henriette 
Moussiegt et Adolphe-Jacques Dickman. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
1929. 

Introduction, pp. v-xi; Text, pp. 2-106; Notes, pp. 107-114; Vocabulary, 
pp. 117-157. Price $.84. 

BRANDON, EpGAR Ewrna, Series Lessons for Beginners in French. Revised edition. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1929. 

Part I. Preface, p. 3; Lessons, pp. 1-114; Part II, Preface, p. 1; Lessons, pp. 
1-96. 
GENERAL 

Abstracts of Theses. Humanistic Series. Volume VI, 1927-28. The University of 

Chicago Press, 1929. pp. 454. Price $3.00. 


GERMAN 
Foster, LILLIAN and WooLey, ELMER O., Geschichten und Marchen fiir Anfainger 
(New revised edition). D. C. Heath & Co., 1929. 
Preface, pp. iii-iv; Text, pp. 3-104; Grammatische Ubersicht, pp. 105-107; 
Ubungen, pp. 108-174; Vocabulary, pp. 176-211. II. 


SPANISH 
Peers, E. ALLISON, Spain. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1929. 
Bracco, Roserto, J} Piccolo Santo. By Rudolph Altrocchi and Marthe Bloch. 
The Century Co., New York, 1929. 
Introduction, pp. vii-xv; Text, pp. 3-157; Notes, pp. 159-190;Vocabulary , 
pp. 191-236. 








